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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the da ipi i i 
! ; . ; ; . ngerous precipice of telling unbiassed 
truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great men, they fall upon him with the don Bele of the 
law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander. But f he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and 


then he may go on fearless.,—Dz For. 
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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


_. The Globe of last night publishes in extenso the full text of 
the Anglo-Russian Convention, which, according to our con- 
temporary, was signed between Lord Salisbury and Count 
Schouvaloff as the condition of our Government consenting 
The substance of this Convention 
was given in the Globe of the 30th of May last, and on the 
following Monday the Marquis of Salisbury declared, in 
answer to a question of Earl Grey’s in the House of Lords, 
that “the statement was wholly unauthenticated ‘and un- 
worthy of confidence.” Notwithstanding this, the Globe, 
which is supposed to be the inspired organ of a section 
of the Ministry, reproduces the Memorandum textually, 
and declares that it had actually been signed by Lord 
Salisbury four days before he denice its authenticity. Into 
the respective veracity of the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
and our Conservative contemporary, it is no business of ours 
to enter. All we need point out is that, if the Globe is correct, 
Russia has obtained all she asked for herself with the excep- 
tion of Bayazid. By the Convention England pledges herself 
not to oppose the cessionof Kars, Batoum and Bessarabia, and 
obtains no pledge from Russia with respect to the freedom of 
the Danube or the passage of the Dardanelles and the Bos- 
phorus. The solitary achievements of our diplomacy are the 
division of Bulgaria into two principalities, and the exclusion 
of the southern province from access to the Aigean Sea. For 
our own part, we do not object to the terms proposed if they 
constitute the price of peace, but to represent them as a de- 
feat of Russia and a triumph for British diplomacy is an 
insult to common sense. 





The death of George V., some time King of Hanover, coin- 
cided strangely enough with the meeting of the Congress at 
Berlin, an event which, apart from its intrinsic importance, 
constitutes a sort of European recognition of the new order 
of things founded on the absorption of the kingdom of Hanover. 
About his ex-Majesty there is not much to be said, except 
that he suffered under the calamity of blindness, that his 
intellectual power of foresight was almost as obscured as his 
physical power of vision, and that, personally, he was a man 
of good character and accomplished tastes. As he has left a 
son who succeeds to the reversion of his shadowy kingship, 
we do not see that the death of George V. removes such obsta- 
cles as the existence of a Pretender to the Crown of Hanover 
might possibly present ai some future period to the perma- 
bence of the Empire of Germany, as established by the wars 
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of 1866 and 1870. If the late King had been more alive, morall 
as well as materially, to the sight of the times, he would, 
probably, have reigned at Hanover to the hour of his death, 
occupying a position similar to that of the King of Saxony. 
As it is, his own loss has proved a gain alike to Hanover and 
Germany. To Englishmen the reflection which the decease 
of poor King George cannot fail to bring home most strongly, 
is a feeling of satisfaction that female sovereigns can sit upon 
the throne of Great Britain. If the Salic law had prevailed 
in these realms, William IV. must have been succeeded by 
the Duke of Cumberland. -His Royal Highness must, in his 
turn, have been followed by his son, George V.; in which case, 
besides many other disadvantages, we should, in all likelihood, 
have now been involved in a war with Germany to hinder the 
annexation of Hanover. In this, as in other matters, our luck 
has been greater than our merits. 





It is, we believe, no secret whatever that an immediate 
Dissolution is imminent, although the hidden reasons for it 
are only matter of conjecture. Some short time ago, when 
such a “strategical operation” was first thought about, various 
Conservative members whose seats were more or less unsafe 
put themselves in communication with the Government wer 
and ventured humbly to suggest that, if any step importantly 
affecting their interests were to be taken, timely notice might 
be given them. This notice they have now h In the case 
of every constituency where the Conservative member owes 
his seat to the fact that there have been half-a-dozen or 
so Liberal candidates in the field, and that he has conse- 
quently made his way to Westminster as the result of a split, 
the warning has gone forth that a campaign is to be expected, 
and that the political corps d’armée cannot too soon be 
mobilized. This notification has not unnaturally caused a 
certain amount of disaffection. A party member who spends 
money which he can ill afford, hoping to secure in return 
some solid reward in the shape of a substantial office, is 
naturally annoyed to find his chances gone for the present, a 
contested election staring him in the face, a heavy outlay at 
once pressing, and the realisation of his hopes as far off 
as ever. 
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If confirmation were needed of the intention of the Govern- 
ment to have an early Dissolution, it would be found in the 
speeches of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach at the annual “ demon- 
stration” of the Cheltenham Conservative Association. These 
have all the ring of a first shot in a new electioneering 
campaign. Not content with avowing for himself and his 
colleagues “a determination to maintain and hold more firmly 
together that great Empire on which the sun never sets, and 
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to keep for England her position among the nations of the 
world,” than which nothing can be more proper and praise- 
worthy, the Colonial Secre laid much emphasis in both 
his Wednesday and his Thursday speeches on what the Govern- 
ment had done in domestic legislation. The Government, he said 
“ had not been idle in matters of legislation during the past few 
ears. They had endeavoured, so far as it could be done by 
w, that our merchant seamen should be delivered from 
the dangers of the sea ; that our operatives, especially women 
and children in factories, should be spared from even the 
greater perils of overwork ; they had set at rest, he believed, 
once for all, those difficult and disputed questions in which 
the law appeared to place the British workman in an un- 
favourable and unfair pos:tion as regards his employer; and, 
above all, they had done this—they had endeavoured by their 
legislation with respect to friendly societies to enable the best 
of the working classes to provide for themselves and their 
families in sickness and old age; and by their legislation on 
the subject of artisans’ dwellings to secure to them better 
air, better houses, and homes that they might be proud to 
call their own.” If Sir M. Hicks-Beach had told us 
how many of these measures were left in the official pigeon 
holes by his predecessors, we should be in a better position to 
judge of the value of his boast. There is an old story of an 
American backwoodsman who was pursued one day by a 
grisly bear. He rushed into a log-hut, where his wife was busy 
ironing her linen, and took refuge among the rafters. The 
good woman, with her hot iron in her hand, confronted the 
bear, and in desperate self-defence thrust it into his open 
mouth, much to his discomfort, and then fell boldly upon 
him and despatched him. The husband presently came down 
from his perch, and went out to tell the neighbours how 
“we” had killed a bear. There is much in common between 
the “we” of the backwoodsman and the “ we” of the present 
Government in speaking of their domestic legislation. 





While Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and other members of the 
Ministry have been on the stump right and left, and indeed 
all over the country, the Opposition has been singularly 
inactive. Lord Hartington is away at Paris with the Prince 
of Wales, and has either not had time, or else has not thought 
it necessary to make a single speech. Mr. Forster has been 
equally reticent. Mr, Lowe has delivered himself of nothing ; 
and the real work of the Opposition, to all intents and pur- 
poses, has been done single-handed by Mr. Gladstone. One 
has no sympathy, of course, with mere party attempts to 
embarrass a Ministry in a difficult and a responsible position ; 
but at the same time it has always been a recognised duty of the 
chiefs of the Opposition that they should not only express the 
opinion of their party clearly and intelligibly, but should also do 
something to form and guide it. This was notably the policy of 
Mr. Disraeli whenever his party sat on the wrong side of the 
House, and it must certainly seem to all those who at pre- 
sent can divert their attention from foreign affairs to consider 
what are really the “interests” of the country, that the 
leaders of Her Majesty’s Opposition have been somewhat 
remiss in the discharge of what we may call their general 
duty. It is idle to pretend that there are no points of con- 
troversy. One can only ask, were Fox, or Burke, or Sheridan, 
or even Wilkes at present sitting on the front Opposition 
Bench, what would not have been said? Each set of circum- 
stances admits of many policies; but the very worst fora 
leader of Opposition is the policy of masterly inactivity. 





Thursday evening witnessed another discussion in the 
House of Commons. Mr. Peter Rylands—of whom it may 
be said, with all respect for his financial ability, that foreign 
polities are not his forte—moved a resolution declaring that 
all future treaties involving guarantees or pecuniary subsi- 
dies should be submitted to both Houses of Parliament before 
ratification. He was seconded at great length by Mr. Edward 
Jenkins. To the rescue of the Government came Mr. Glad- 
stone, who in the most chivalrous manner declared his dissent 
from the motion, and his conviction that it was always neces- 


sary to put a certain amount of confidence in the executive, 
Neither, he added, did a treaty of tee made by the 
Crown and its Ministers at all bind the House of Commons, 
It was, he reminded the House, a tradition of the Forei 
Office laid down by Lord Palmerston, and ever since persis. 
naan 4 adhered to, that a treaty of guarantee “ gives a title ta 
interfere but does not impose an absolute obligation to inter. 
fere.” Plenipotentiaries, in other words, express what is ta 
the best of their judgment and belief their view ofthe posi. 
tion and all future contingencies likely to arise from it ; but, 
when the contingencies actually arise, it is then for the nation 
through Parliament to express its own opinion whether the 
treaty shall or shall not be carried into effect. Sir Stafford 
Northcote, after gracefully paying a tribute to Mr. Gladstone 
for the assistance he had rendered the Ministry, and express. 
ing his entire concurrence in his views, suggested that the 
hon. member for Burnley should not press ths motion to a 
division. Accordingly the motion was withdrawn—its nett 
result being simply a little more waste of time. 





Mr. Gladstone’s critics, and especially those amongst them 
who were formerly his chief admirers, are not always ingenu- 
ous. In some strictures on his conduct which appeared. 
yesterday morning, we are told that his “ casuistry”’ is “ ex.' 
traordinary.” “It is not a littleastonishing to hear from Mr.' 
Gladstone’s lips commendation of the theory that ‘a guarantee 
gives a title to interfere, but does not impose an absolute obliga-. 
tion to interfere.’ Such a doctrine has its conveniences, no 
doubt, but what becomes ofall the past clamour of ouragitators 
if we apply it to the case of the reforms guaranteed to the 
Turkish Christians? Or, is it only the strong who may at 
pleasure treat their pledges as Pa while the weak 
are tobe held to the last jot and tittle of their engage. 
ments ? Truly, weseem entered on a strange travestie of ancient 
honour and simplicity when the first day of a great histori- 
cal Congress is chosen by an eminent English statesman 
to make it a matter of felicitation, that ‘guarantees 
warrant nothing.’ None willremember better than the right 
honourable gentleman what happened in the theatre at Athens 
when an actor repeated that line of Euripides, ‘My tongue 
hath sworn it, but my mind’s unsworn.’ Either let us have 
no more treaties at all, or let them be honestly made and 
faithfully enforced.” The honest indignation of all this is 
marvellous, and the purpureus pannus from the Hippolytus 
is very charming. But is it not a little unfair on Mr. 
Gladstone to attribute to him doctrines which he does not 
entertain, and which he expressly stated were those of 
Lord Palmerston? Mr. Gladstone never said treaties of 
guarantee are only to be enforced when it is conve- 
nient ; he simply reminded the House that such had 
been the opinion of Lord Palmerston, and the persistent 
tradition and practice of the Foreign Office. “Truly, we seem 
entered on a strange travestie of ancient honour and sim- 
plicity, when” deliberate misrepresentation of this kind does 
duty for political criticism. If ever anyone were entitled to 
repeat in irony, “ My tongue hath sworn it, but my mind’s 
unsworn,” it must be Mr. Gladstone, when he recollects the 
flatteries so fulsomely heaped on him before the licensed, 
victuallers drove him from power. 





At last there are fair symptons of an early termination to 
the cotton strikes. The division of opinion among the opera- 
tives, to which we called attention last week, has become very 
pronounced in the interval. It is curious to contrast the be- 
haviour of the workmen en masse with that of the workmen 
assembled within the four walls cf a room, for the purpose 
of calm, reasoned deliberation. At the mass osetia ae 
last Tuesday on Blakey Moor, Blackburn, Mr. Thomas Hole 
den denounced the “madness” of continuing the strike “in 
the face of the terrible misery that prevailed.” Oiher speakers 
followed in the same strain; but the twenty thousand persons 
present voted against the aceeptance of the ten per eent. re 
duction by an overwhelming majority, and the meeting broke 
up in confusion. But very different sentiments appear to. 
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Cor ae the men are taken in detail; and soa large 
yo 


the Blackburn operatives at once formed themselves 
into a Central Committee, with a view to establishing sub- 
committees who will take the opinion of the individual mills 
concerned. There areat Blackburn a “Mediation Committee” 
and a ‘“‘ Wages Committee,” which, though occasionally at 
loggerheads, agree in doing their utmost to restore peace. 
The latter body offered a few days ago to accept a seven-and- 
half per cent. reduction—which virtually amounts to a con- 
fession of defeat. We may feel sure that they will soon give 
up the remainder—if they have not done so y- Onthe 
other hand, the Masters are showing a friendlier spirit, and 
they will open their mills as soon as half of the hands on 
strike consent to come in. Eight of the Burnley firms resumed 
work on Wednesday and Thursday at the full reduction; and 
this, it is to be sincerely hoped, was the beginning of the end. 





The Friendly Societies have been holding their Annual 
Congresses, the Ancient Shepherds having met at Hawarden, 
the National Independent Order of Odd Fellows at Leeds, 
and the Manchester Unity at Exeter. They all report progress, 
as far as membership is concerned, the Shepher , who stand 
sixth in the Friendly Societies’ Commission Report, having 
increased from about 50,000 half-a-dozen years ago to over 
72,000 members in the present, while the Manchester Unity 
counts 526,802, or upwards of 8,000 beyond last year’s mem- 
bership. These results are very gratifying in so far as they 
evince the sentiment of self-help ; the only question is, do 
the societies so conduct their business as to render the attempt 
at self-help worth the sacrifice and self-denial. And here, 
also, it is pleasant tolearn that the societies are steadily effect- 
ing great improvements. The straightforward, resolute way in 
which the Unity have been overhauling their accounts, has 
wholesome effect on the management of smaller bodies. Says 
the Grand Master, “ the valuation of the assets and liabilities 
just completed shows a wonderful and a marked improve- 
ment, especially in the direction of a better system of invest- 
ing accumulated capital.” But much still remains to be done, 
even among the Odd Fellows. Thus,as many as 271 lodges 
have “ persistenly refused to adopt the uated scale of 
contributions, and while seventy-eight possessed surplus 
capital, the remaining 192 had a deficiency of upwards of 
seventy-three thousand pounds.” The recalcitrant lodges 
are very properly threatened with suspension. Moreover, the 
greatest problem of all—the problem which every society, if 
it is to be of any use, must solve sooner or later—still remains 
unsettled. This, in Mr. Sutton’s words, now fully endorsed 
by the managers of the society, is the stoppage of sick pay 


at a certain age, and the substitution of an annuity. The | eq 


society, it seems, is still wrong in much of its sickness calcu- 
lations, and the services of a professional actuary are required. 





To judge from the articles which have appeared in certain 
newspapers, and the reports of some mili discussions, it 
would appear that it is rather a desirable thmg than other- 
wise to permit the existence in those native States in India 
which are in subsidiary alliance with ourselves of armies 
which it is acknowledged are very likely to be used against us, 
and which are, moreover, capable of doing us considerable 
injury. Men gravely discuss the amount of power for evil 
which it would be as well to entrust to the native princes 
instead of how best to render them practically harmless. 
Scindiah and Holkar, the Nizam and Jeypore,may be perfectly 
loyal, but for that very reason we have the less faith in their 
power to restrain their troops, if it were ever a question of 
another uprising against British rule. Moreover, circum- 
stances alter cases, and it is difficult to believe that the virtue 
of even Oriental potentates would be more proof against the 
lemptation of seizing what oo to be a favourable 
opportunity than would that of their European brethren. 
The whole case lies in a nutshell. We do not want the assist- 
ance of these petty armies out of India; in India they are a 
standing menace to the peace of our rule. We fail to see the 
advantage of the latter state of affairs even when it is willingly 


accepted by the Indian Government, and find it hard to appre- 
ciate the political nicety of adjustment which would keep 
certain States re strong enough to give us perpetual cause 
for alarm, and too weak to eject us out of the Peninsula 
altogether. Lord Lytton has taken a step in the right direc- 
tion, with the slight drawback that even he could not possibly 
have taken it at a worse time. 





The hunters were not up to par this year at the horse 
shows, else an animal like “Tavistock” could not have taken first 
prize both at Alexandra Park and Islington. To the eye he 
was taking enough as a weight-carrier, and yet he did not im- 
press us with the idea of either speed or stamina; his back 
ribs were short, and his quarters slightly coarse. He had 
a grand shoulder and barrel, with a back. His action 
was the most taking part about him, and this got him the 

rize; but over a country we make no doubt that many of his 

efeated opponents would beat him in Pytchley pastures (say 
near Althorpe or Naseby) after rain, and ing sixteen stone 
in a fast fifty minutes. Mr. Robinson’s “ Major” pleased us 
most of the prize winners in Class I., yet he was only placed 
third. Mr. Richardson Gardner’s “Artillery,” and Mr. Billing- 
ton’s “ Scripta,” looked the more like going than “ Tavistock,” 
so did “ Masterpiece,” ‘ Graffham,” and “ Rifleman,” im 
Class 3, though none of them took prizes, 





There is a craze for mere weight-carrying power, in judging 
hunters in a class for weight-carriers, and the even greater 
desideratum of propelling power is too often overlooked. A 
dray horse will “ carry” any amount of weight (at his own 
pace); but with hounds a fourteen-hand hack, with a dash 
of blood in him, will beat him out of sight, each under 
eighteen stone. A hunter should be judged not by the weight 
under which he stands, or walks, or can trot, but by that at 
which he can gallop. We by no means advocate “ screws” 
and weeds for the hunting field; but a hunting man knows 
that the exertion of the muscles of a horse in a race is of two 
sorts—the one of the loins and back, to carry the weight of 
the rider; the other of the thighs and quarters, to propel the 
horse’s own carcase, coupled with that of the horseman. If 
a powerful “weight carrier,” so called, is extended to his 
full speed, in his exertions to carry his own bulk and his 
rider’s he shuts up sooner than a horse equally truly made 
but cast in a lighter mould, that feels the rider’s weight, so 
far as supporting it on his back, but that feels the 
exertion of propulsion far less. If the latter is only 
cantering, while some elephantine weight-carrier under an 
ual burden is galloping alongside of him, the lighter and 
faster horse will last the longer and see more of the run, 





Two first prize winners, “ Holdersby,”’ in Class IL of 
hunters, and “ Fireaway the Second,” in the stallion class, 
were later in the week disqualified for unsoundness. This 
is as it should be; but the Evening Standard is at sea 
when it suggests that a “vet” should be told off by 
the judges to pass or condemn each competitor that en- 
ters the ring upon the primary question of unsoundness. 
If this were done the labour would be endless; it is nota 
question of a second’s inspection to examine a horse for sound- 
ness. It is quite enough to overhaul those which, subject to 
a certificate for their shape and action, take prizes. Nor does 
it follow that judges are ignorant of horse flesh because 
give a prize to an unsoun i Suppose he “ whistles” 
slightly, the parade in the,ring will y reveal that ; 
diseases of the eye will not be palpable under such cireum- 
stances ; an incipient curb or spavin may require careful inves- 
tigation, and may be by no means visible at first sight on 
parade; while the tan floor of the ring may conceal “ thrush’” 
or “pumiced” feet. If judges had to keep their eyes pn 
for such contingencies in the case of every horse t 
entered the ring, they would not get through one class im @ 
day. There is little chance of an unsound prize winner 
remaining undetected during the week; all eyes are upon 
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him, and, while this is so, the judges may be fairly left to 
decide as they do upon the contingency of soundness. 





It is perfectly true, as stated by a correspondent of The 
Times yesterday, that the cost of the banquets which most 
regiments give in London every year, is monstrously extra- 
vagant. There cannot be any real reason why some twenty 
or twenty-five gentlemen, of very moderate means on the 
average, should not dine together for a guinea ahead at the 
outside ; no reason at all, except the rather snobbish spirit of 


- ostentation which is too generally prevalent now-a-days in the 


army. But it is not altogether fair to lay the blame for the 
preposterous price of these annual feasts on “ the exorbitant 
charges of the principal London tavern-keepers.” If officers 
cannot dine comfortably without both clear and thick turtle, 
truffled entrées, vension, pines, Heidsieck or Roederer’s extra 
sec, and vintage clarets, they must expect to pay in propor- 
tion. As for the suggestion that “commanding offices should 
combine to resist these exorbitant charges,” we fail to see its 
practicability. A regimental dinner is completely outside the 
province of a commanding officer. As a rule, it is under the 
management of officers who have retired from the service, and 
thus is completely separated from regimental discipline. 


—— 


THE OPENING OF THE CONGRESS. 


The Congress is now in full session; and the fortunes of 
Europe for generations to come are in course of settlement 
by aconclave of diplomatists. The first mecting took place 
on Thursday, and, though the proceedings are understood to 
have been purely formal, no official report has been published 
of the speeches delivered. We ave told, indeed, that Prince 
Bismarck as President of the Congress suggested that all its 
members should take an oath not to divulge anything which 
might occur during their deliberations. The German Chan- 
cellor is not in the habit of throwing out idle suggestions. 
We are assured, however, that the proposition was not in- 
tended to be taken seriously, and is certain in any case not to 
be adopted. Be this as it may, a resolution to conduct the 
discussions of the Congress in absolute secrecy would not be 
inconsistent with the policy of reticence which has attended 
its inauguration. There are, no doubt, advantages in a 
cee of government by which nations are excluded from 
the knowledge and control of their own affairs. One of 
the chief of these advantages is the facility with which 
diplomatic transactions can be conducted. Under the insti- 
tutions of Russia, Germany, and even Austria, the foreign 
policy of the State is a matter settled by the private will of 
the Sovereign and his advisers; and it is natural enough the 
Ministers of these Empires should prefer a mode of proce- 
dure in the Congress under which they would have no account 
to render of their words or votes to anyone except to the 
Sovereigns whose delegates they are. For good or for bad, 
however, our institutions are based upon a different principle. 
With us the nation is supposed to be master of its own for- 
tunes ; and, for the sake of the benefits accruing, as we believe, 
from self-government, we are willing to forego the superior 
efficiency of diplomacy provided by despotic rule. As the 
spokesman of England, we trust sincerely that Lord Beacons- 
field will refuse his sanction to a system of secrecy which is 
fatal to the essence of parliamentary government. It is bad 
enough already that England should be represented at the Con- 
gress by Ministers who, in fact, if not in theory, are under no 
obligation to communicate their proceedings to any one but 
their Sovereign; it is matter for grave anxiety that these 
Ministers should have entered the Congress in virtue of some 
private understanding the nature of which has been carefully 
concealed from the country; it is not pleasant to reflect that 
England will virtually be committed without her knowledge 
to any engagements Lord Beaconsfield may think fit to con- 
tract in her name. So far, however, we have been led to 
hope that, after the Congress was over, Parliament would be 
er in full possession not only of the engagements to which 

ngland has been made a party, but of the reasons and 


‘ considerations which induced our Plenipotentiaries to enter 


- these engagements on our behalf. But, if the memberg 
of the Congress are to be pledged to absolute secrecy, Parlia. 
ment will be deprived of the power of even expressing an 
opinion after the event. 

Thus there can be no doubt that Mr. Rylands had the best 
of the argument, from a constitutional point of view, when he 
called on the House of Commons to declare, last Thursday, 
that no treaties involving military or pecuniary liabilities 
ought to be concluded between England and Foreign Powers 
without these treaties being first submitted to the considera- 
tion of Parliament. The opportunity taken for intro- 
ducing this resolution was inappropriate, nor are the 
members for Burnley and Dundee the men to argue with 
effect a grave point of constitutional law. But, as a matter 
of principle, the power enjoyed by the Crown of concluding 
treaties without the previous consent of Parliament is incon- 
sistent with our democratic form of government. Hitherto 
the anomaly has excited little attention, as all such treaties 
have been concluded of late times by Ministers who re- 
cognised to the fullest their responsibility to Parliament. 
But, if the theory of personal rule introduced by Lord 
Beaconsfield should be carried into practice, a necessity would 
soon arise for vindicating the truth that abroad, as well as at 
home, Parliament is the supreme authority by which the 
policy of the country must ultimately be decided. For the 
moment, however, constitutional speculations of this kind are 
necessarily in abeyance. The one paramount question of the 
day is whether the Congress will succeed in providing a 
reasonable solution of the Eastern Question, and thus 
obviate the necessity of a further resort to war. So far, 
we see good cause to be hopeful as to the result. For 
one reason or another, the leading Powers represented 
at Berlin are apparently sincere in their professed desire 
for ace. ter M. Waddington’s statements in the 
French Chambers, it is obvious that any solution to which 
the Congress can agree must be of the nature of 
a compromise, and cannot even profess to deal with the 
Eastern Question in its entirety. In other words, all that the 
Congress can do is to establish some sort of provisional 
arrangement under which Turkey may be granted a fresh 
lease of life after a considerable curtailment of her terri- 
tory; Russia may be allowed to strengthen her position 
both in Europe and Asia, but not to an extent inconsistent 
with the existence of the Ottoman Empire; the Christian 
population of Turkey in Europe may be secured from further 
oppression ; and the ultimate fate of the Porte may be left to 
the arbitrament of the future. Such a compromise will not 
be entitled to rank as a final settlement, but it will secure the 
peace of Europe for some years to come, and will in all likeli- 
hood transfer the duty of settling the Eastern Question for 
once and for all to a future generation. Thanks to the attitude 
adopted by our Government, any comprehensive and imme- 
diate settlement is out of the question. The utmost we can 
now hope to do is to secure an interyal of tranquillity; and, if 
Lord Beaconsfield should prove successful in achieving this 
result, the country will not be disposed to inquire too closely 
into the agencies by which it has been brought about. 

At the same time, it is well to look facts boldly in the face, 
and not to shut our eyes to the possibility that war and not 
peace may be the outcome of the Congress. It is generally 
taken for granted that Lord Beaconsfield has undertaken the 
duty of representing England at the Congress in order that 
he may have the credit of having personally negotiated the 
Treaty of Peace. And, in consequence of this assumption, 
the mere fact of the Premier’s presence at Berlin is held to be 
a guarantee for the preservation of peace. We incline, our- 
selves, to believe that this view is correct, but, if we are 
reduced to arguing as to the probabilities of peace or war from 
considerations based upon the personal vanity of Lord Bea- 
consfield, we are bound to bear in mind that this vanity might 
be gratified in more ways than one. In a remarkable letter 
published in The Times yesterday, from a correspondent who 
is credited with being in close relations with Prince Bismarck, 
it was pointed out that one of the main causes likely to in- 
terfere with the conclusion of a pacific settlement is the fact 
that Prince Gortschakoff and Lord Beaconsfield are both mem- 
bers of the Congress, and that with both these statesmen the 
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attainment of a diplomatic anes is a question of personal 
as well as public importance. If Lord Beaconsfield is to 
issue with credit from the Congress, he must not only conclude 
a peace, but he must conclude it on such terms as will enable 
him to say that he has baffled the designs of Russia and vin- 
dicated the prestige of land. To speak plainly, there is 
a real risk lest a compromise, calculated to secure the sub- 
stantial interests of Europe in general, and England in par- 
ticular, should be rejected because it might not be of a kind 
to satisfy the personal and political requirements of Her Ma- 
jesty’s plenipotentiaries. things are, any attempt on the 
part of England toassume an attitude of isolation at theCongress 
would be a fatal mistake. Having once gone into a Congress, 
we are bound to consider the interests, wishes, and even pre- 
judices of our colleagues. In theory, no doubt, each Power 
reserves its. liberty of individual action, but, as a matter of 
fact, the queens at issue must be decided by the collective 
opinion of the Congress, not by that of any single member. 
Under ordinary circumstances, we should regard this plain 
truth as too obvious to require recital. But, after the ex- 
perience we have had of the manner in which our foreign 
policy is conducted under the present Govornment, we are 
bound to pense against the idea that the issue of peace or 
war is to be influenced by the personal caprice of the Prime 
Minister. We have allowed negotiations to be conducted 
with a secrecy unknown hitherto in our annals. We have 
tolerated the employment of Indian troops on European ser- 
vice without the consent or the knowledge of Parliament. 
We have acquiesced in the assumption by the Premier 
of a post inconsistent with the responsibility he owes to the 


_ Legislature and to his colleagues; and we have tacitly sanc- 


tioned these grave infractions of Constitutional usage from a 
belief that by so doing we were promoting the interests of 
If it should turn out that this belief has been un- 
ounded, and that the arbitrary power which the Prime 
Minister has arrogated to himself is to be employed for the 
gratification of personal ambition to the detriment of the 
public interest, then, unless we are mistaken in the temper 
of the country, the Ministry will be called to a stern account, 
both for what it has done and what it has left undone. Again 
we repeat our hope and belief the necessity for such a 
reckoning will not arise. But, at a crisis such as the present, 
a word of warning, even if it should prove needless, may not 
be without a value of its own. 


THE COLLAPSE OF THE KHEDIVE. 


As a rule, the public at large care little or nothing about 
the fluctuations of the Stock Exchange. Indeed, one of 
the reasons why persons connected with finance are such 
bad judges on political questions, is that they are un- 
able to realise the extent to which the affairs of the world are 
directed by masses to whom the rise or fall of stock isa 
matter of absolute indifference. But even the most careless 
of newspaper readers can hardly fail to have noticed the ex- 
traordinary rapidity with which Egyptian securities have of 
late been rising in the stock markets of Europe. The cause 
of this rise is a belief, whether well or ill founded, that 
Egypt is fully able to meet her liabilities, and that the origin 
of tee financial embarrassments has been a system of delibe- 
rate malversation and misappropriation on the part of the 
reigning Viceroy. People who have not followed the vicissi- 
tudes of Egyptian finance may understand the recent 
change in the estimate popularly formed of the sol- 
vency of Egypt by the following illustration. If a 
private estate is so heavily mortgaged by a long series 
of loans and if its rental has become so reduced as to 
fall far short of the annual charges for interest, no man in 
his senses would deem it worth his while to buy the estate 
subject to the claims upon it. If, however, it should be found 
out on investigation that the deficit has been caused not by 
the estate being farmed at a loss, but by the proprietor’s 
having misapplied the loans advanced on its security, and by 
his having systematically employed the major portion of the 
rental, not on the cultivation of the property, but on the in- 
crease of his own personal savings, and if it could be further 
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shown that the proprietor could be compelled to return the 
sums thus appropriated for the benefit of his creditors, and be 
induced to place the future management of the estate under 
independent control, the property, encumbered though it might 
be, would forthwith become avaluable asset. This illustration 
represents fairly enough the views of Egyptian solvency 
which obtained currency at the commencement of the year, 
and those which are now held by the public at large. “The 
mode in which this change of view has been effected, besides 
being a matter of public interest, is not devoid of an element 
of romance. Up to a few months ago no explanation of an 
intelligible kind had yet been offered as to the causes whic 
had led to the financial difficulties of Egypt. In one form or 
another, there had been four independent inquiries into the 
py affairs of the Khedive. But neither Mr. Cave, nor 

ir George Elliot, nor Mr. Goschen, nor Mr. Rivers Wilson, 
had been able to suggest any plausible theory to account for 
the manner in which the Khedive had disposed of the enor- 
mous sums which were proved to have passed into his posses- 
sion. 

It was shown on conclusive evidence that in the course of 
thirteen years Ismail Pasha had raised the debt of Egypt 
from about five to eighty millions. It was shown, too, that, 
in round numbers, he had received, during the same period, 
at least a hundred and twenty millions more from the re- 
venue of the country. Even after making every allowance 
for ordinary and extraordinary expenditure, for extravagance 
of admistration, and for the rapidity with which debts mount 
up under a system of ruinous borrowing, it was still im- 
possible to account for the disposal of anything like 
the amount which the Khedive was known to have 
received. Practically, all investigations into the Khe- 
dive’s affairs, previous to that which is now pursuing 
its course, were based on the idea that the money spent 
was irrevocably gone, and that, however injudiciously and 
recklessly it might have been employed, it had been applied 
to the expenditure of the State. Of all the thankless tasks 
in the world, the most unprofitable is an attempt to discover 
what has become of money that has been muddled away ; and, 
under ordinary circumstances, the Khedive would have had ne 
cause to fear any searching inquiry as to the mode in which 
he had disposed of the funds entrusted to him. If etn 
ness had been content to abide by the arrangement which Mr. 
Goschen had proposed, and which he himself had sanctioned, 
his creditors would have been perfectly well satisfied to let 
bygones be bygones. As it was, the Goschen scheme had 
hardly been set agoing before the Viceroy suggested the 
necessity of reducing the rate of interest, on the plea that the 
revenue of Egypt had been calculated on fraudulent estimates, 
and that there were no means to provide the interest on 
the public debt. The creditors were so disheartened that 
they would probably have closed with this proposition at 
once, if it had not been for the suspicions created by a 
sudden and unaccountable falling off in the revenue returns, 
The bondholders in France and England were not averse in 
principle to a reduction of their interest. With a view, how- 
ever, to restoring public confidence in the value of Egyptian 
securities, they proposed that previous to any reduction of 
the interest there should be an independent inquiry not 
only into the actual resources of the country, but into 
the causes of its present embarrassments. Instead of 
acceeding to this offer, the Khedive repudiated indig- 
nantly, as an infraction of his coreg? rights, any in- 
vestigation of the mode in which he spent the mon 
he nae borrowed. The pertinacity with which he o 
jected to any retrospective investigation gave consistency 
to rumours which 5 on been current, and just at this 
moment an article appeared in an English periodical which 
for the first time gave an intelligible explanation of the mode 
in which the Khedive had made use of the enormous sums he 
had obtained from the credulity of European speculators. 
According to this article, the main, if not the sole cause of the 
embarrassment of Egypt lay in the facts that the Khedive 
had appropriated the public money to the purchase of private 
land to a colossal extent, and had then cultivated the land 
thus obtained on a system which has paralysed the whole 
industry of the country. 
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No effectual attempt was ever made to answer the allega- 
gations contained in this article; and in France, where it ex- 
cited more attention than it did in England, the demand for 
a searching investigation into the affairs of Egypt was taken 
up warmly by the Government. For some time the Khedive 


stood out resolutely against the institution of any com- |G 


mission empowered to go back into the past. At last, how- 
ever, direct pressure was brought to bear upon his Highness ; 
and, with or without reason, he was led to believe that, if he 
refused to accede to the demand for inquiry, his tenure of the 
throne would not be secure. We believe that, when the true 
history of the latest chapters of Egyptian financial history is 
fully known, it will be found that the Viceroy gave his con- 
sent to the appointment of the Commission under practical 
compulsion, gal: that he only consented under the belief 
that in one way or another he should be able to hinder 
the Commission from pursuing its labours to the end. 
As soon, however, as the Commission commenced its inquiries, 
under the able guidance of Mr. Rivers Wilson, it became 
evident that the main scope of their investigation was to de- 
monstatrate the truth of the charges brought against the 
Administration of the Khedive. With an ingenuity worthy 
of a better course, his Highness has resorted to expedient 
after expedient in order to neutralise the disclosures which 
the Commission is expected to elicit. He has offered in turn 
to make Mr. Rivers Wilson Minister of Finance with inde- 
pendent authority, to give up 200,000 acres of land, and to 
over 2,000,0002. out of his own treasury, with the view of 
inducing the Commission to suspend or curtail its inquiries. 
In fact, there is hardly anything which the Khedive is not 
apparently prepared to offer as the price of averting revela- 
tions which he is convinced must prove fatal to his inde- 
— authority, if not to his continuance on the throne. 
far, however, the Commission has resisted every overture, 
and, according to common belief, its report, whenever it is 
finally issued, will show that the Khedive has appropriated 
to his own personal use a very large proportion of the amounts 
raised by foreign loans; that, either by purchase or by coer- 
cion, he has become a private owner of more than a fifth of the 
cultivated soil of Egypt ; and that he has carried on his trade 
of a gigantic landowner by a system of forced labour and 
arbitrary monopolies which has brought the country to the 
very brink of ruin. The more damaging such a report may 
prove to the Khedive himself the more encouraging it must 
necessarily be to the industrial prospects of Egypt, and it is 
to the popular belief that the investigations of the Commis- 
sion have already resulted in disclosures condemnatory of the 
Khedival Administration that the recent rise in Egyptian 
securities is chiefly due. What may be the final result of the 
present inquiry depends in no small degree upon the settle- 
ment of the rn Question at which the Congress may 
ultimately arrive. But,so long as England and ce are 
prepared, as they are now, to act together in respect to Egypt, 
the Khedive has no possibility of escape from the trap which 
he dug for himself by his attempt to overthrow the Goschen 
Convention. 


THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 


“We don’t want to fight, but ”— should the necessity 
suddenly come upon us—we have, “by Jingo,” a Comman- 
der-in-Chief equa! to his responsibilities. On Tuesday last 
his Royal Highness Prince George-Frederick-William-Charles, 
Duke of Cambridge, Earl of Tipperary and Baron Culloden 
in the Peerage of the United Kingdom, Prince of the United 
Kingdom, K.G., K.P., G.C.B., G.C.H., and Grand Master of 
St. Michael and St. George, Grand Cordon of the Legion of 
Honour, a member of Her Majesty’s Most Honourable Pri 
Council, Field Marshal Commanding-in-Chief Her Majesty’s 
Army, Colonel of the Royal Regiment of Artillery and of 
the Corps of Royal Engineers, Colonel of the Grenadier 
Guards, and Colonel-in-Chief of the 17th Lancers, Chief 
Ranger of St. James’s, Hyde, and Richmond Parks, President 
of the Royal Military College, of the Royal Military Asylum, 
and of Christ’s Hospital, and Governor of King’s College 


London, was pleased to d for Malta, vid Marseilles, where 
upon his arrival he will hold a grand review of the Indian 
troops. His Royal Highness was, we believe, accompanied by 
Lieutenant-General Sir A. Horsford, Colonel Bateson, Colonel 
Annesley, and one or two other chosen officers of the Horse 
uards Staff; while it is satisfactory to know that, “in the 
absence of the Commander-in-Chief, the Adjutant-General of 
the Forces, Sir C. Ellice, assumes the administration of the 
Army.” Next to those of the Commander-in-Chief himself, 
Her Majesty’s forces could not be in better hands. 

Now, for the Duke of Cambridge personally, we, in com- 
mon with the great bulk of the public, entertain considerable 
regard and respect. He is a most estimable middle-aged 
gentleman. He has all the good ities of the family to 
which he belongs, and has carefully avoided its more con- 
spicuous failings. He has studied his profession with com- 
mendable industry, and—up to the point of battalion drill— 
has, we believe, mastered it. He is reported to have said that 
there is not a man in England but himself who could march 
twenty regiments into Hyde Park and march them out again 
without clubbing. We may doubt if he stands altogether 
alone in his ability to perform this feat, but we are quite read 
to admit that he could do it, and do it very creditably. if, 
indeed, he had not been born a Royal Duke he would, in all 
probability, have developed into a most respectably compe- 
tent lieutenant-colonel. It need only be added that, through 
all ranks alike, he is deservedly popular with the service of 
which he is the head. 

As long as we have Royal Princes at all—and England is 
not yet anxious to change her constitution at the bidding of 
** Iconoclast ”—we must find or create some sort of occu 
tion for them. We are not amongst those who hold that high 
commands—even with their emoluments—should not be held 
by Princes. We must accept Royalty as we find it, with its 
advantages and its disadvantages; and the Duke of Cambridge 
is as good a Commander-in-Chief as any other—so long as it 
is distinctly understood that in time of war his services are 
to be dispensed with. It would be unkind to revive the 
memories of the Crimea, They are “writ large ” in King- 


lake, and we can hardly suppose that in a serious emergency 


the sound common sense of his Royal Highness would allow 
him to accept the responsibility of an important command. 
But, this being so, it is the more ridiculous that he should be 
thus added to the list of generals in partibus, and sent out 
to Malta to look at the Indian contingent. The whole 
business is an absurd sort of military Lord Mayor’s 
Show, with the Indian troops for men in armour, and 
His Royal Higness for City Marshal. It is another 
trumpery attempt to play at Imperialism. Her Ma- 
jesty the Empress sends to India for her troops, and her 
cousin, the Grand-Duke George, makes his august way to 
Malta to review them. Such demonstrations may, no doubt, 
gratify Lord Beaconsfield’s oriental imagination, and are pos- 
sibly regarded with favour in even higher quarters. But it 
is a little hard on the Duke of Cambridge that he should be 
thus made ridiculous, merely for the greater glory of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Imperial policy. His Royal Highness knows 
well enough that his expedition is a mere fanfaronade, and 
that he is being, as Americans would say, “trotted out” as a 
sort of “super” in an Imperial show. With his usual good 
nature he accepts the position. But it is hardly, to tell the 
truth, a dignified one. Where, we may fairly ask ourselves, 
is this kind of thing toend? We turn the Queen of England 
into Empress of India—and all Europe laughs at us for so 
pompous a piece of folly. We send our fleet to the Dardanelles, 
and then recall it. We give roving commissions to a couple of 
generals, of whom at present the one has done nothing and 
the other has helped him do it. We transport a small corps 
of Indian troops to Malta, and then send out a Royal Duke 
to review them. It is to be devoutly hoped that the Duke 
will be pleased with the troops, and the troops with the Duke, 
and that when the review is over the Duke will return to 
England, and the troops to Bombay, in good health and with 
all convenient despatch. What more remains to be done in 
the way of making the nation at large, and the Royal Family in 
particular, ridiculous, we fail to see—unless it be to follow 
the example of Imperial Russia, and gazette each of our 
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princesses to the command of a regiment. Then, perhaps, 
at last, Europe would begin to understand that the British 
lion has been roused, and is very terribly in earnest indeed. 





THE LOYALTY OF CANADA. 


Lord Dufferin’s Governor-Generalship of Canada is likely 
to be long remembered in the annals of the Dominion. Of 
all the appointments of Mr. Gladstone’s Government few, if 
any, have given such general satisfaction as that by which 
the author of the ‘ Letters from High Latitudes’ was selected 
to represent the Crown in British North America. It is not 
too much to say that Lord Dufferin, assisted as he has been 
by his accomplished wife, has won golden opinions on every 
side. During his Governorship the Canadas and the mother 
country have become better acquainted with each other than at 
any previous period of their connection; and this closer 
acquaintanceship is owing in no small degree to the good sense, 
ability, and tact with which Lord Dufferin has discharged a 
task which has been to him the labour of love. Within a few 
months the Governor-General of the Dominion will have con- 
cluded his term of office ; and there is a certain appropriate- 
ness in the fact that one of the last public acts of his 
career should have been the holding of a State review of 
Canadian troops at Montreal on the occasion of the Queen’s 
Birthday, at which review a battalion of United States Militia 
took part by their own request. The speech in which Lord 
Dufferin returned thanks for the tribute of respect to the 
Queen of England afforded by the t was, like all the 
Governor-General’s speeches, a model of this kind of oratory. 
Even after making allowance for a natural desire to say 
things that were acceptable to the audience, it is impossible to 
read the speech in question without a conviction that the 
speaker entertains a genuine belief in the loyalty of Canada 
and in the strength of the ties which unite her to England. 
Upon stch a point Lord Dufferin is, apart from his official 
position, an authority worth listening to, and, without going 
the full length to which he seems disposed to carry his 
opinions, we see good cause to hope that in the event of an 
European war Canada would be a source of strength, not of 
weakness to England. We do not, indeed, place any very great 
reliance on the military reinforcements which the Dominion 
could, in case of necessity, provide for our assistance. 
The population of the Dominion is so sparse, and the 
demand there for able-bodied labour is necessarily so great 
that Canada has neither the power nor the right to send away 
any large number of her sons to fight the battles of the 
Empire across the Atlantic. On the other hand, a Canada 
united to Great Britain by a common sovereignty, thoroughly 
satisfied with her own share in the Imperial connection, 
loyally attached to the mother country, and able to provide 
for her own defence without aid from England, would un- 
questionably be an addition to our strength from a military 
as wellas a moral point of view. It is difficult, indeed, to over- 
estimate the advantage to England, in the event of a maritime 
war, of possessing ports in all parts of the globe where her 
vessels could run for shelter, take in coal and supplies, and 
receive repairs, under the protection of the Union Jack. 

Up to a recent time the possession of Canada was held, 
even by persons who had no sympathy with anti-colonial 
theories of State policy, to be a positive cause of weakness to 
Great Britain. Twenty years ago the language held by Lord 
Dufferin would have seemed mere rhodomontade to thinkin 
men on both sides the Atlantic. If statements which woul 
have been absurd then have become true now, it may be 
worth while to point out the causes to which the change is 
due. The first and main cause, as we hold, is the security 
from foreign invasion conferred on Canada by the course of 
recent events. On the sea-board the Dominion is practically 
unassailable; and on land she is protected to the North by 
the Arctic regions, and to the South by the United States. 
As a matter of fact, the Americans could always invade 
Canada without any serious difficulty; and any invasion 
of Canadian soil must, while the Imperial connection 
exists, involve England ina war with the Union, waged under 
singularly disadvantageous conditions. So long, therefore, 
as there was reason to regard a war between Englan 


and America as a possible conti » our i 
of Canada was, to say the ae a eek tee benefit. 
But, with the abolition of slavery, the probabilities of any 
collision between England and the Dnited States has 
very materially diminished. Previous to the Secession 
struggle, the necessity of maintaining the balance of power 
between North and South made the annexation of Canada an 
object of ambition to Northern politicians as a means of coun- 
terbalancing proposed extensions of slave territory south of 
Mason and Dixie’s line. Now, however, that slavery with all its 
attendant evils is at an end there is no desire on the part of 
the Union for fresh acquisitions of territory. Whatever may 
be the case in the future there is at present no Annexionist 
party in the Union; and General Grant’s avowed wish to 
seize Cuba under circumstances of great provocation was 
frustrated by the instinctive dislike of the American people 
to any increase of their national responsibilities. At the same 
time the much-abused Alabama arbitration has removed the 
last cause of quarrel between Great Britain and the United 
States : and thus, in as far as can be foreseen, the Dominion of 
Canada is less likely to be invaded than any other portion of 
the British empire. Secure from attack within her own 
frontiers, Canada may and can be of substantial assistance to 
to England if she is genuinely desirous of maintaining her 
connection with the Empire; and that she should be so 
desirous is a far more probable supposition than it once seemed 
to be even within the memory of the present generation. 

The consolidation of the various North American provinces 
into one great Confederacy has done much to check the separa- 
tist tendencies which prevailed there up to a recent period. 
It would be too early as yet to assume that the Dominion of 
Canada is certain to take a permanent position amidst the 
States of the world; but it is not too much to say that the 
experiment of Confederacy has proved successful in checking 
any desire on the part of the Canadian Provinces for incorpo- 
ration into the United States. Under the old system, men of 
energy and ability in the North American Colonies could not 
fail to compare their position disadvantageously with the lot 
they might, not unreasonably, have aspired to fill if they had 
been citizens of the great neighbouring Republic. But now 
that these provinces are consolidated into one vast State, 
stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and governed 
a common Parliament at Ottawa, full scope is afforded for 
the political energies of the Dominion. for man, the poli- 
ticians of Canada would lose, and not gain, in individual import- 
ance by their country becoming an outlying State of the Union. 
In like manner, the commercial and social interests of the Do- 
minion would be impaired by annexation. It is ible that, 
if the whole of North America were placed under one 
central Government, the population, taken as an unit, 
would be the gainer by the change. But any such gain to 
the community at large must be acquired at the expense of 
Canada, which, under equal circumstances, could not compete, 
either in climate, or accessibility, or fertility of the soil, with 
the more highly favoured States of the Union. Thus it is 
for the interest of Canada to preserve her separate existence, 
and this for many years to come she can only hope to do 
as an integral portion of the British Empire. 

Moreover, there are many incidental circumstances which 
tell against any movement in favour of annexation. The 
heavy taxation to which the Civil War gave rise, the unsatis- 
factory condition of the American currency, and the pre- 
valence of politital abuses in the administration of the Repub- 
lic, have all t tended to render the Canadians less disposed to 
entertain the idea of uniting their fortunes to those of the Union. 
All these considerations, however, would be of little weight if 
the inhabitants of the Dominion were not substantially satis- 
fied with their position as as of the BritishCrown. That 
they are so satisfied seems to be beyond a doubt. In Lower 
Canada the French eg tee has no special affection either 
for English rule or for English institutions. But, at the same 
time, they are well aware that, if the Dominion were annexed 
to the Union, or were to form an absolutely indep ndent com- 
munity, they could not hope to enjoy anything like the same 
freedom to live out their own lives after their own fashion, 
that they possess under the sway of Great Britain. In 


d| Upper Canada, which forms the real backbone of the whole 
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Confederation, the population are thoroughly satisfied with 
their condition. Their imstitutions are as democratic, in the 
best sense of the word, as those of the United States. They 
possess as full a degree of social equality as is to be found in 
any part of the American continent. And the charges 
which their connection with Great Britain entails upon 
them are of too insignificant a character to be felt 
asa burden. If, in the course of time, the Dominion should 
develope into a powerful self-governing community, strong 
enough to hold its own against all comers, the desire for 
titular independence will probably assume far larger propor- 
tions. But, owing to the conditions of its soil and climate, 
the material progress of the Dominion must for many 
years be tardy in comparison with that of the American Re- 

ublic; and, so long as this remains the case, Canada profits 
far more than than she loses by the fact of her remaining a 
British colony. Moreover, if all accounts can be trusted, the 
Canadians under the rule of the Confederacy have developed 
a strong and increasing attachment for the mother conntry. 
Such an attachment is undoubtedly of a more or less senti- 
mental character; but sentiment is a powerful factor in de- 
termining the history of nations. Altogether, there is good 
reason to hope that the relations between England and her 
great Transatlantic provinces have at length been placed on a 
footing satisfactory and advantageous alike to the Empire 
and to the Colony. And if this happy result should be at- 
tained, the credit is undoubtedly due to the wise and states- 
manlike policy of which Lord Dufferin has proved so success- 
ful an exponent. 


PARLIAMENTARY PRIVILEGES. 


It is an open secret that the Committee on Public Busi- 
ness has practically speaking been afailure. The other night 
an Honourable Member in the House of Commons was ruled 
out of order for speaking about a “sham inquiry.” Had not 
high authority thus decided against the use of this phrase it 
is precisely the one we would have applied to the recent pro- 
ceedings of the Committee. It has done next to nothing by 
way of examining into the conditions affecting the conduct of 
business in Parliament. To all intents and purposes it has 
devoted its energies to dealing with Obstruction. Perhaps 
Mr. Dodson is the only member of the Committee who still 
retains the faintest hope of extracting from its labours some 
traces of wise suggestion. For the others they seem sick of 
the whole affair. It is almost painful to step into the com- 
mittee room and witness the confirmed melancholy into which 
Sir Stafford Northcote has lapsed since Mr. Parnell, by cunning 
cross-examination of the Right Honourable baronet’s special 
witnesses, the Speaker and the Chairman of Committees, has 
demonstrated the absurdity of the proposed new rule 
against Obstruction. All this is very unsatisfactory, but 
it ought not to give occasion for surprise. The appointment 
of the Committee from the outset was an unreal affair, the 
inspiration, in fact, of Ministerial panic and irritability. The 
view we took of it was this:—If the real object of the 
Government was to put down Obstruction, no committee was 
necessary to devise means for that purpose because the com- 
mon law of Parliament arms the House with sufficient power 
over its members. On the other hand, if the Committee was 
meant to find out why the House could not get through its 
business quick enough, or to suggest a plan for facilitating 
matters, then there was little need for a committee at all. 
Previous committees had exhausted the subject. All this 
Committee could do would be to say which of its predecessors’ 
recommendetions it would advise the house to act upon. 

. But the time has come when we need entertain no more 
illusions asto the real object of the Committee. The machinery 
‘of parliamentary legislation it has “severely let alone.” 
Obstruction is really the only matter it has set itself to deal 
with in earnest. A body of gentlemen chosen because they 
were supposed to be masters of Parliamentary practice and 
learning sit day after day devoting their gigantic intellects to 
the one question—How is Mr. Parnell to be put to silence ? 
The fact that Mr. Parnell sits beside them, stern, lugubrious, 
melancholy as is his wont, with grim humour laboriousl 

assisting them in their mission, puts the one grotesque south 


on the situation that is needed to make it supremely ridicu- 
lous. From what they have as yet done it appears that as 
regards the great problem of reforming parliamen 
procedure we have nothing now to hope from their labours. 
“ Obstruction” is all they feel equal to dealing with, and 
in that case it is time they were told plainly that in seek- 
ing new means of checking it they are entering on a goose- 
chase. Obstruction can be met in two ways. We may attack 
it by rulesand forms that are compatible with individual free- 
dom of speech, or, by rules that are not compatible with the 
enjoyment of that privilege. From the very beginning of 
this controversy we have, almost alone, persisted that, if 
debate is to be kept within decent bounds, without at the 
same time unduly limiting personal freedom, the existing 
rulesare sufficiently effective if they only be vigorously enforced. 
If new rules are devised it will be found that they are either 
compatible with the personal freedom of members, in which 
case they will not be a whit more effective than’ the present 
ones, or, if they are more effective than these, they will not be 
compatible with free and fearless discussion. Last session the 
“new rules” were framed so as not to infringe on the fair privi- 
leges of members individually, but then, as we all know, they 
were worthless in practice. As the matter is being thought out, 
and as the insensate panic about “ Obstruction” which was 
raised by Tory speakers and writers is subsiding, we are glad 
to see these views of ours gradually gaining ground amongst 
the more thoughtful class of politicians. Still more gratifying 
is it to find that one of the greatest masters of parliamentary, 
forms and procedure does not shrink from boldly and strongly, 
speaking out for the sideon which we have found ourselves 
ranged. It would be the merest affectation to pretend not to 
know who the author of the able letter in The Times on “ Par- 
liamentary Privileges” is. The initials “ E. P. B.” as well as 
the style and tone of the communication identify him with the 
late Member for Ki]marnock. 

Mr. Bouverie, so far as we know, has not been asked to give 
evidence before the Commitiee—an oversight not less repre- 
hensible than would be that of a Committee on Surgical Patho- 
logy that ignored the existence of Sir James Paget. But from 
reading the report of their recent proceedings Mr. Bouverie 
is able to criticise in the most damaging fashion the proposed 
new rule that any member twice declared out of order shall 
be suspended from his functions for the remainder of the 
sitting of the House. This proposal will, of course, put down 
Obstructiqn, but it will do so after the fashion of the conqueror 
who made adesolate solitude and called it Peace. As Mr. 
Bouverie points out, the fatal objection toit is that “a mem- 
ber thus suspended for disorderly interruption in debate on one 
measure would be precluded from speaking onanyother measure 
during the same evening, though it might be of the utmost 
importance to his constituents or the public that he might do 
so.” Ina word, it “puts freedom of speech entirely at the 
mercy of the Speaker and the Chairman of Committees.” What 
this will lead to in days when it is ruled a breach of order to 
say there have been “ personal squabbles” in the House, it 
would be hazardous even to conjecture. But what we are 


delighted to find is that Mr. Bouverie defends the doctrine to 


which we have from the first persistently clung, namely, that 
if the House is earnest about checking Obstruction it has the 
power to do so now. The common law of Parliament adjudges 
a member who wilfully obstructs business to be guilty of con- 
tempt. As Mr. Bouverie says, “the evidence of offence and 
the form of punishment are both in the hands of the House 
itself.” After the culprit has been heard in defence he can be 
censured or put under arrest, nay, he might even be expelled. 
This vast, almost tyrannical power the House possesses at the 
present moment. Hence, when we find its leaders pitifull 

bemoaning their inability to do work beeause Mr. Parne 

“obstructs” their business, when we find them getting up 
an excitement and a panic about Obstruction, and begging 
for a committee to devise some means of checking it, what 
are we to say? Surely that the outcry is unreal, and the 
melancholy plaint of the Ministry and the leaders of 
the House must be based on idle fancy. It is amazing 
to find Honourable Members of experience pretending 
that the obstruction of Mr. Parnell is something un- 
paralleled in the history of legislation, It differs from all 
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previous Obstruction only in this respect, that it attacks Bills 
that are of no great popular interest, and propose no wide or 
urgently-demanded popular reforms. Bad as it is, it isless dis- 
reputable than that cock-crowing he-hawing variety of the evil 
which was exercised during last Parliament by two honourable 
gentlemen whose gifts in this direction were so brilliant that 
they procured them posts in the present Ministry. Still more 
amazing is it to find eminent politicians entertaining it as a 
serious belief that the House has not already power to deal 
sharply with obstruction. It is to be hoped that Mr. Bou- 
verie’s letter will bring them to a more correct way of 
thinking. For our part we feel inclined to go further even 
than Mr. Bouverie, and contend that there is practically no 
limit to the authority of the House in regulating debates. In 
these days of embryonic Imperialism it is, of course, not fashion- 
able to be familiar with the ancient precedents of parliamen- 
tary government; so we need not be surprised if people who 
-clamour for “the suppression of Parnell” will gape with 
astonishment when we say that the House at the present 
moment has even the power to apply the dreaded weapon of 
the cléture when it wants to cut short a debate wilfully 
—_ for factious purposes. There is a precedent, at 
east, in suppori of our contention—to wit, that of the 
9th May, 1604, recorded in the ‘Commons’ Journals,’ as 
follows :—“ Upon Sir Rowland Litton’s offer to speak in this 
matter, resolved no more should speak.” 





THE RISE ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


If any proof were wanted of the depressing influence 
exercised on the public mind by the recent state of political 
tension, it might be found in the extraordinary reaction that 
set in in the Stock Exchange immediately it became fairly cer- 
tain that the Congress was on the point of being brought 
together. The Stock Exchange has come to be regarded as 
the one unerring mirror in which the public feeling in respect 
bovh of political and financial crises is to be seen reflected. 
Since the termination of the late war it has played the part 
with a truth and effect which must have proved well nigh 
ruinous to people whose confidence in a final satisfactory 
settlement of pending difficulties was unable to bear the 
strain. For months past the prices of public securities have 
drooped and dwindled in a manner that has warranted a 
belief that before “ touching bottom ” they would undergo such 
transformations as would render them totally unrecognis- 
able from anything they had been like before. That the 
great bulk of stocks and shares was based.on somethin 
intrinsically good, which neither a political nor a financi 
convulsion could permanently injure, was a fact that was 
fast losing its accustomed hold on people’s minds, and 
there was taking place a complete abandonment to the 
worst that could befal us. The reaction from this state 
of things was, perhaps, one of the most striking, both for its 
rapidity and extent, that has ever been witnessed. In the 
subjoined table we have given a selection of Foreign Govern- 
ment Securities, and stocks and shares, the movements in 
which will give some idea of the magnitude and importance 
of the change which has come over the position. We have 
taken the quotations current in the last month and a half, for 
the purpose of comparing the variations which have taken 
place, although had we confined our examination to the month 
of May only, the movements which had then occurred would 
have been sufficiently striking. Such a comngeseanns also, 
would have been the more interesting, inasmuch as the im- 
provement which was then recorded was dependent rather on 
a rumour of good news than on any actual improvement in 
our political prospects, while, had we made a comparison with 
two intermediate periods, a still more prominent contrast 
would have been brought out. We have excluded from the 
table a mass of the more remarkable examples of enhance- 
ment, such, for instance, as may be found among American 
and Colonial railways and Government bonds, tramways, gas, 
and other miscellaneous investments. But our purpose is, 
perhaps, amply subserved by the short list we have prepared. 

At the beginning of May the market value of the securities 
we are dealing with was, in round numbers, 513,000,0002., 
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and on the 12th June 547,000,0001., the increased value being, 
say, 34,000,000/., or 6°6 per cent. Seeing what a small pro- 
portion the above total forms of the aggregate value of the 
various descriptions of bonds, stocks, and shares dealt in on 
the London Stock Exchange, it will be readily conceived that 
the process of recovery which has been going on has given 
rise to an extraordi improvement in the pecuniary posi- 
tion of the investing slashans and, when we bear in mind the 
fact that this advance had reached as much as 30,000,0001. at 
the end of May, or prior to its being definitely known that 
the Congress ‘which, it was thought, would contribute so 
much to the maintenance of peace, would really be brought 
together, it will not be difficult to understand the strained 
and sensitive state to which affairs had been brought. 
The substantial character of the rise is manifested by 
the advance made in Consols, which have moved upwards 
from 743 to 753 x.d., or, allowing for the dividend 
which has just been taken off, an improvement of 2'1 per 
cent. on the price, and an increase in the value of the 
total stock of 8,353,814/. The low rates prevailing for 
money, and the difficulty capitalists have had of employing 
their spare funds, together with the facilities thus offered for 
speculation in the Stock Exchange, account in great measure 
for this enhancement to a point but a trifle below any which 
has been reached since 1852; while much of it also may 
be attributed to the distrust engendered by the collapse of a 
mass of other investments in recent years, which has driven 





| the public into buying securities that, although yielding a 


very low rate of interest, possess the advan of bemg 
eminently safe. Foreign Government bonds, as being those 
which have borne the brunt of the bad times, have been 
the first. to. profit by the altered conditions. The impulse 
imparted to leading securities of this kind was so strong that 
its force was not confined to those which had been depressed 
by political misgivings, but extended to those descriptions, 
eden, which, in the natural course of things, would be 
neither benefited nor damaged intrinsically, whether Europe 
were turned upside down by a general war, or continued to 
move onward in the midst of the most profound calm. Spain, 
for instance, is, if anything, rather further off a satisfactory 
adjustment of her affairs than she was six months ago, but 
her External Three per Cents. have risen over 13 per cent. on 
the price, representing an increased value of nearly two 
million and a half sterling on the total; while Mexican bonds, 
the payment of the interest on which is rendered no more pro- 
bable y i than is the future con- 
ceivability of s 


the meeting of the Co 

of four dimensions, have risen 13°8 per cent. 
Costa Rica and Peruvian bonds, which similarly belong to the 
category of the worthless, have also attracted more favourable 
attention, although with them, likewise, the flux of time does 
little more than further postpone the day when they will 
have any legitimate value at all. Among the sounder class, 
Austrian have risen 7°5 per cent. on the price current at the 
beginning of May, the value of the Silver Rente having in- 
creased by nearly one million and a half sterling. Egyptians 
again, which have been influenced both by the prospect of the 
maintenance of peace, but in a more important degree by the 
favourable statements set afloat concerning the progress made 
by the Financial Commission, have undergone an enhance- 
ment equal to over eleven million sterling in the Unified Stock, 
with more than a proportionate improvement in the Prefer- 
ence Stock and other loans. Russian and Turkish Bonds, of 
course, participated largely in the general advance, the Gene- 
ral Debt of the latter country being worth more by nearly five 
millions sterling than it was at the commencement of last 
month. 

We need not recapitulate what has taken place in Home 
Railway stocks, and colonial and miscellaneous securties. 
All have responded to the more reassured feeling recently 
created ; and although this has been going on for the most 

art independently of bond fide operations, the movement has 
na natural one, and is likely to receive support from the 
dealings of the outside public. No doubt we shall see some 
occasional relapses of a more or less marked character. Few 
reasonable peuple probably are pagrepeins for such a con- 
tingency; but there is every ground for believing that the 
current of affairs has undergone a distinct and permanent 
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change, and that the future will be one of progressive im- 
provement. 












Consols ......... 21 
Argentine 1868 98 131,310 
Austrian Silver Rente 75 ,499,040 
Costa Rica ............. 20°0 24,557 
Eeyptian i orate o eens 
Italian Rente ............ 71 1,150,000 
Mexican ..............+ 13°8 102,416 
Peruvian 1870 ....... 10°1 167,121 
Russian 1873 ....... 86 | 1,286,027 
Three per Cent 13°3 ,483,728 
kish General 81°2 4,988,547 
and Brig 12°6 ,120 
South Eastern ‘ 75 216,443 
Chatham & Dover Pref 68 ,800 
MMIII» Aner céscov-ceoéaeagnes 1°5 417,166 
Eastern Bengal ........... 113 ,071 
Imperial Ottoman Bank 121°4 65,815 
Anglo- tian Bank 120°0 ,000 
General icsdencedbepieaadimant 15°2 20,000 

Total Increased Value ... 66 |.£94,283,797 


A BISHOP ON THE LOCK-OUT. 


A foolish man, says the Arab proverb, lets his camel go at 
large, and prays Allah to prevent his going astray; a wise 
man first tethers him, and next beseeches Allah to keep him 
there. Many leaders and friends of the working classes feel 
somewhat in the position of the foolish Bedouin. The Bishop 
of Manchester, for one, has sent to The Times a long letter, in 
which he laments the neglect of the conciliatory measures 
that might have saved 300,000 persons from being turned 
breadless into the streets. With a faith in humanity that 
does him credit, he believes that even the cotton-spinner’s 
original depravity could seldom resist the force of an appeal 
to fact and reason at what is called a _ conciliation 
as distinguished from an arbitration board; and the 
history of wages disputes in England and France 
fully corroborates that opinion. The masters’ objections 


‘to arbitration are, under the present circumstances, 
‘unanswerable. They know their own business better than 


any arbitrator can, They have been, as all imparti 


‘spectators are aware, working ata loss; and they fear lest an 


umpire should, in his good nature, recommend them to split 
the difference, and submit to more losses. But the essential 
objection to arbitration is that it can only be tried after the 
dispute has arisen, very often after the passions of the com- 
batants have reached boiling point, and when the men—who 
must know much less about the real condition of the foreign 
market than the masters—are at the mercy of the first glib 
hero who swears he will sooner live on charity than accept a 
reduction of three shillings a week. On the other hand, the 
Conciliation system is intended to anticipate disputes, and 
the meetings composed of representatives of employers and 
workmen take place periodically, whether a dispute exists or 
no. The reason why we seldom or never hear of thes» Con- 
ciliation Boards is because they don’t fight. One great advan- 
tage is their educational influence. And another is the 
guarantee which they offer that any question that may arise 
shall be settled by the aig immediately concerned. 

But, as it seems too late to resort to one method, and as 
the masters have contemptuously rejected the other, the men 
have no alternative but surrender. <A prolongation of the 
struggle must be fraught with the most serious danger that 
has yet threatened the cotton industry of England. It is 
insanity to imagine that capital can be forced into unre- 
munerative production, and the general failure of the joint- 
stock cotton mills, in which the operatives themselves have 
been shareholders, confirms the masters’ assurance that it 
is only the prospect of a revival in trade that has encou- 
raged them to keep their mills going during the past year or 


two, with the barest possible margin of profit, or even ata . 


positive loss. The men plausibly that the real cause of 
the depression is over-production, and they offer to work short 
time at the old rate. This question, then, of short time is 
the real point at issue. But the masters contend, even 
more forcibly, that the combination of the high wage with 
short time must necessarily add to the cost ae and 
this consideration acquires more weight from the comparatively 
new element that has been introduced into the discussion, the 
element, namely, of foreign competition, to the probabiliti 
of which we referred some time ago. The American spinners 
actually export cotton to this country ; and in the States, says 
Mr. R. W. Dale, retail “are marked at a lower price 
than that at which goods of the same qualtiy could be sold 
in Liverpool or London.” The writer considers it “ extremely 
improbable” that the removal of the American protective 
duties would enable English manufacturers to regain their 
former position in the American markets. The like pheno- 
menon is observable in other industries. Birmingham im- 
ports American agricultural implements and hardware of 
many kinds, “ though it is estimated that freight and other 
expenses add seventeen or eighteen per cent. to the price of 
the goods.” The Bishop of Manchester speaks of an eminent 
firm which exports its pig-iron to Belgium and re-imports 
it in its manufactured form. But the most striking testi- 
mony which he has given to the existence of foreign competition 
is his account of the loss of orders by one of the largest en- 
gineering firms in Manchester. The firm was invited to tender 
for twenty locomotives for a foreign company. “ We,” 
says Dr. Fraser’s informant, “offered to build them 
for 2,2001. each : the company would only give 2,000/. There 
was not much profit to be got out of the transaction, but to 
keep the men employed we were willing to have undertaken 
it if we could save ourselves from loss. So we called the 
heads of departments together, who are all working by the 
piece, and asked them if they would help us to accept the 
order by reducing in fair proportion the wages that were 
being paid to them, so as to leave some small margin of profit 
to the shareholders. They to a man refused, and we had to 
decline to enter into the contract.” Now, it is true that 
England possesses advantages of long training, traditional 
reputation, and natural capabilities that must enable her fora 
considerable time to keep comfortably ahead in the com- 

titive race. Labour, too, is dearer in America than it is 
in England ; but, on the other hand, the Americans are une- 
qualled for their cleverness in inventing machines to do the 
work of muscles. Besides, there are several important depart- 
ments of iron and steel work in which they have already 
beaten their English and all other rivals. If America con- 
sumed all her own products, this success might be attributed 
solely to her protective system; but, as the result of pro- 
tection is to raise prices all round in the country protected, 
and as, nevertheless, her manufactures do attract foreign 
customers, it seems that her progress must be attributed not 
only to artificial causes but likewise to natural ones, of which 
she is bent upon making the best use. 

It is, therefore, tolerably evident that the masters have 
much more commendable motives for insisting on a reduction 
of wages and resisting a reduction in time than the idle one 
of hostility to the Trades Unions. We are asked to believe 
that the lock-out is only part of a deliberate attack on 
Unionism throughout the entire country—in other words, 
that the manufacturers are soberly making a wreck of their 
own interests merely to gratify a dislike. People who believe 
that will believe anything. The mere fact that such a ridi- 
culous explanation has been so generally accepted throughout 
the strike districts shows to what a desperate pass things have 
now come. So very desperate is it that a great responsibility 
rests upon the masters themselves for their rejection of arbi- 
tration. The workmen, it will be remembered, offered to 
submit the question to arbitration, and to abide faithfully by 


the result. Now, there is no one competent to decide who — 


who would hesitate to pronounce in the employers’ favour. 
But, as we have said, the latter fear lest the experiment might 
result in a compromise. The pride, also, of one side and the 
obstinacy of another complete the mischief, and the world, 
like the well-meaning bishop, is puzzled to understand how 
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“a man and his family can be better off on eighteen shillings 
a week for four days’ labour than on twenty-seven shillings a 
week for five days and a half.” 





OUR SOCIAL PARLIAMENT. 


Our modern dinner hour, which practically supersedes 
the Sen Paes in which our forefathers were wont to 
indulge, wrought its share of gvod in society by so cur- 
tailing the after-dinner hour as to remove that temptation to 
excess in potations which came, as a matter of course, when 
men dined late in the afternoon, and had nothing to do to 
kill time up to the supper hour except to pass the bottle. 
Fashion brought in drunkenness among the upper classes 
by passing on the dinner hour from mid-day to four and five 
p-m., and she as fortuitously and insensibly removed the 
same temptation, by going to the extreme hour at which in 
these days we are wont to sit down to a fashionable dinner 
party. But, while we acknowledge to an indebtedness to 
fashion in this one respect, we feel that she has done us a 
minor mischief while unintentionally accomplishing her major 
good work. In fact, if her march had bes place at any 
other period than in the present, when modern civilities ey 
supply the hiatus in social intercourse which late dinner 
hours entail, we might have been almost disposed to 
question whether the goddess, while removing tempta- 
tion from the paths of the indiscreet, had not un- 
duly punished the innocent with the guilty, and had made 
soberly inclined members of society suffer socially for the 
weaknesses of those not gifted with restraint of appetite. 

There was a strong element of good mixed with the evil of 
temptation to insobriety in the long post-prandial sittings of 
our ancestors. There was then but little facility for locomo- 
tion, and even less for news. London papers did not then 
reach the breakfast table, even when two days old, and the 
local press was in its infancy. The only opportunities which 
people then possessed of exchanging ideas and obtaining that 
friction of mind with mind which tends to produce social 
and intellectual polish lay in direct personal communication 
with each other. In the absence of this facility they would 
have led the lives of hermits, each moving in his own narrow 
groove of imagination. Each would have been opinionative and 
wrapped up in his own ideas of the world at large. But to 
those who could manage to keep sober, the long after-dinner 
sitting was the chief medium for the interchange of ideas, 
as well as of news. Local matters of interest would per- 
haps predominate as topics of conversation—the hounds, 
the road, the rates, and last or coming elec- 
tions. Even the discussion of these minor matters 
tended to prevent isolation in ideas, and forbade the 
developement of narrow-minded priggism. But besides local 
matters, imperial and national subjects would naturally come 
on the fapis in their turn; the war, the ministerial policy, 
and other topics would crop up, abstract subjects of gene- 
ral importance, such as sanitary reforms and topics of that 
class, which in these days find their chief ventilation in the 
correspondence columns of the daily press. On each of these 
the sitter at after dinner parliament could learn much by 
listening to the ideas broached ig his fellows, and could 
thereby realise that the world had a wider scope than the 
bare conceptions of his own brain. There was, of course, a 
medium in such discussions. The bore who would monopo- 
lize the conversation and allow no one else to get in a word 
edgewise, existed then as much as now; but that bore was 
more likely to find his own level, and to learn to realise his 
own insignificance, when the one channel for social inter- 
change of ideas lay in after-dinner sittings than he would be 
now, when the Press and not table parliament is the principal 
medium for bringing different minds and ideas into contact. 
It may have been that at times conversation was not the 
natural result of self-supported snes which provided 
their own ventilation, but was artificially kept up to enliven 
the guests while the bottle went round. Yet, on the whole, 
the discussio mense was well adapted to improve the strony, 
and to expose and not correct the weak points in the inte 
lectual capacities of each guest. There was one advantage 


which such expressions of opinions in public privacy entailed | 


—each speaker was responsible for his own sentiments and 
could not argue under a mask; his words carried with them 
just so much weight as his own intellectual prestige, or his 
position, or the self-evident force of his arguments could 

roduce for him. Would such contributions to literature as 

t North’s ‘ Noctes Ambrosianw’ and others of that class 
have been stimulated or even suggested under our modern 
social dinner system ? 

If we compare this system of social intercourse with that 
which now rules us we shall see that we have lost a distinct 
feature of self-education which our fathers boasted; and that 
if it had not been that inventions and higher appliances of 
civilisation had marched in time with the fashionable advance 
of the dinner hour we should at this moment be leading 
lives as bereft of social intercourse as those of anchorites. 
The time during which gentlemen are socially thrown 
together Sutin Ye day barely averages half an hour, unless 
in the case of cronies, who hob and nob ata club. Men may 
take their exercise and amusement in common, or may meet 
on and off during business hours; but those are not the times 
at which there is much leisure to mingle mind with mind, 
and to interchange ideas. The dinner-hour is the one oppor- 
tunity for social and intellectual conversation; and inasmuch 
as so long as the ladies remain in the room, it would 
be discourteous to broach to any extent subjects of 
discussion which they would consider “dry,” and in which 
the men would monopolise the conversation, the only 
available time for Social Parliament is between the exit of the 
ladies and the moment for rejoining them in the drawing- 
room. What used to be an hour’s confabulation, even a 
quarter of a century ago, has now been cut down to twenty 
or thirty minutes at the outside, and even then it is often 
close upon eleven o’clock before coffee has gone round, and 
the host suggests that his guests should rejoin their partners 
upstairs. e ventilation of matters of public or special 
interest would now be almost stifled if our civilisation had not 
made rapid strides while the dinner-hour slid on to eight p.m. 
As it is, we can pick up our news and follow the discussions 
of the latest topics of interest, parallel in all shades of opinion, 
in the several periodicals of the day. In them, and not at the 

ogany, do we now find our Social Parliament. If an 
enthusiast has a hobby or a grievance he does not broach it 
at the dinner table as the only means of ventilating it, but he 
writes to a contemporary; if any one differs from him he 
replies in the same way. The discussion goes on under the 
eyes of a larger audience, but conducted with far less free- 
dom than the vivd voce eenversnyens of old times. Te dis- 
utants, moreover, are gene anonymous; a man knows 
4 with whom he is ieslane his lance. 
doubtless, weighed with more care than they would be in dis- 
cussions across the table, but they often lack the aptitude 
and the impression of earnestness which the latter form of 
discussion affords. In the same way the news of the day 
reaches us, and we no longer depend upon a chat with a crony 
for the latest scandal; we may see it in print in simultaneous 
issues of three or four ae of society; we announce and 
obtain our news, we debate our hobbies or listen to theories 
by proxy through a sort of clearing house, and that is the 
Press. Our circle is e in one sense, for the Press 
is cosmopolitan, but the fact of our depending upon it for 
such protection rather than upon vivd voce intercourse with 
our fellows greatly narrows our range for actual social con- 
tact in conversation, as compared to that of our forefathers. 
We could not have afforded the absence of our old discussions 
but for this substitution of a Press for a prandial parliament ; 
and, if we could have retained this latter, and have in addi- 
tion gained the former, and yet have steered clear of the 
temptation to excesses, which long Renee tend to bring 
with them, our intellectual experiences w doubtless be 
of a much higher average than now. Asit is, our discussions 
naturally tend more to the abstract, because we are speaking 
and listening to the world at large, rather than to each other ; 
and, while we extend our general range as to fact and theory, 
we lose that personal study of individual character, which 
goes so far towards guiding and forming our own, and which 
is the one thing of all others which Parliament, through the 
Press, can never offer to anything like the extent which 
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even one year of the old régime would afford us. We may 
thank fortune that she has—with no deliberate design, but as 
it were by legislation in her greed for extremes—removed us 
to such a decisive hour as extinguishes active tempta- 
tions to insobriety, but at the same time, were it not for the 
equally fortuitous development of rail, telegraph, and press, 
fashion would have done us a social injury almost, if 
not quite as great in another direction, by the total destruc- 
tion of all our opportunity in the day for Social Parliament. 


FASHIONABLE PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Photography, or to be more exact, the trade in photographic 
rtraits has taken what would be called in America “a new 
rture.’ We need not enter into the difficult question 
how far a man has copyright in his own features. It is one 
which has never yet been argued before a competent court, 
and it bristles with many more difficulties than would at first 
present themselves to the lay mind. It is enough to know 
that, de facto, at any rate, if not de jure, the traffic in photo- 
graphs of “ celebrities” is by common consent recognised. In 
every shop where such wares are on sale the purchaser can at 
once stock an album of any size with notabilities of every 
kind and description. The Creat, and “ the rest of the Royal 
Family,” the Archbishops and Bishops, the Cabinet, members 
of both Houses, favourite preachers, distinguished doctors 
and men of letters, actors and actresses, athletes, and even 
convicted criminals are all to be purchased at a shilling each 
with a reduction on a quantity. Nor is there, as far as 
we can see, anything objectionable in this. Mr. Glad- 
stone and Captain Webb, the Earl of Beaconsfield and 
the Tichborne claimant, the Archbishop of York and 
Mr. Bradlaugh, Professor Huxley and brother Ignatius, 
the Shah of Persia and the City Marshal, all have, in their 
way, their own admirers; and when a man admires another, 
itis but natural that he should like to have his photograph, with, 
if possible, his autograph under it. Similarly, it is intelligible 
enough that an enormous trade should be done in the photo- 
graphs of favourite actresses. When we have seen Patti as 
Amina, or Miss Terry as Olivia, or Madame Nilsson as Mar- 
guerite, or Mrs. Bancroft as the Countess Cziska, it is only 
a natural weakness to take pleasure in a small sowvenir of an 
evening enjoyably spent. Nor is there any sufficient reason 
why actresses—to whom popularity is, perhaps, dearer than 
to any other class of public characters—should be unwilling 
to have their portraits thrown broadcast. It is always 
pleasant to be admired, and, if a lady makes it her business 
to display her attractions upon the stage, she can hardly 
object to their being reproduced by the camera. There are 
ies, too, other than actresses, who may very well and grace- 
fully consent to have their photographs generally distributed. 
Loyal subjects like to own a portrait of the Queen, and were 
Her Majesty to forbid photographs of herself and the prin- 
cesses to be sold, she would needlessly cross and do violence 
to a very healthy and pleasant sentiment. It would be easy 
to suggest other instances, such as those of Lady Burdett- 
Coutts, Miss Nightingale, or George Eliot; although, as a 
matter of fact, the authoress of ‘ Romola’ has always shunned 
this particular kind of popularity. 

Roughly, we may say that a woman is justified in allow- 
ing her photograph to 
sufficient public importance to warrant her portrait being 
engraved. Twenty years ago all the ladies whom we have 
mentioned, or most of them, would have been painted, 
and the painting itself would have been engraved on 
steel; and there is no ethical distinction of which we are 
aware between the camera and the burin. It is another mat- 
ter when the windows of every shop in the West End, and for 
the matter of that in the Strand, Fleet-street, and other less 

leasant resorts, are filled with portraits of Mrs. Cracken- 

ury and Mrs. Washington White. Who, one is tempted to 
ask, is Mrs. Crackenbury, or who is Mrs. Washington White, 
that her photograph should be sold by hundreds? Mrs. 
Crackenbury is not a member of the Royal Family, or even a 
distinguished member of the aristocracy. Mrs. Washington 
White has never identified herself with public charity, ag has 


sold when she is a personage of 


Lady Burdett Coutts, or with any great public movement as 


has Miss Lydia Becker. Neither of the two is an actress, or 
has ever in any way appeared in public. And yet, right‘and 
left by hundreds, are photographs of Mrs. Washington White 
in a snow storm, of Mrs. Crackenbury pensivel drawing 
figures with her parasol on the sand, of Mrs. ashington 

ite in walking costume, and of Mrs. Crackenbury in rink- 
ing costume. Where this kind of thing is to stop it 
is difficult to say. Should the rage continue we shall 
perhaps have, as the summer season advances, the en- 
joyment of contemplating Mrs. Washington White in 
her bathing attire, or Mrs. Crackenbury in some other 
p Snes mysterions apparel or unapparel. Private theatricals 
offer many opportunities for pleasing changes of raiment, 
and we may, perhaps, within a few weeks be able for a shil- 
ling to purchase Mrs. Washington White as Mazeppa, and 
Mrs. Crackenbury as Queen of the Amazons. Now-a-days it 
takes a good deal to astonish us, and yet we cannot but in 
silent wonder ask for what earthly reason these ladies allow 
their features to thus become public property. The first and 
most obvious answer is that the fair originals are exceedingly 
beautiful. It seems to us, we confess, that the reason is 
altogether inadequate, and that the practice which it is in- 
tended to defend is wholly indefensible. The world is strangely, 
indeed, out of joint when an English lady puts it in the 
power of every counter-skipper, lawyer’s clerk, and betting man 
to hang up her portrait in his rooms, and to express his admi- 
ration of the fair original in choice and appreciative terms of 


his own selection. We have heard a good deal lately of Turkish’ 


barbarism; but the Turks, at any rate, do not make a 
public exhibition of their wives. It was Miss Nipper who 
remarked that “ if she was not a Turk, she had her feelings,” 
and we should fancy that an English gentleman, although 
not a Turk, would yet “ have his feelings” so far as to make 
it most distasteful to him that the feature, fame, and i 

of the lady whom he has married should be the subject of 
discussion at the corner of every street, at the bar of every 
music hall, and at every meeting of the Glorious Apollos, or 
the Rollicking Rams. 

There are, it is said, and we believe it to be the case, other 
and graver scandals connected with this objectionable practice 
than those which we have pointed out. This part of the 
matter, however, we willingly leave to our fashionable con- 
temporaries. We are content to express our opinion that, for 
a married man to allow his wife’s portrait to be sold by thov- 
sands simply because she is, or is supposed to be, excep- 
tionally beautiful, is an outrage upon public decency. If the 
lady shares the profits of the transaction with the photo- 
graphers, the thing becomes worse instead of better. No 
man who respected himself as he ought would ever consent to 
have his wife’s pin-money eked out by the sale of her picture. 
If there is no such reason, and if the lady has, beyond her 
beauty, no claim whatever to public distinction, she then 
courts a species of notoriety which brings her into dangerous 
rivalries with dangerous competitors. There are women 
whose photographs we can buy, exactly as we can buy those 
of singers, actresses, and ballet dancers, but who themselves 
enjoy a publicity of another kind. It is an ill sign of the 
times that English ladies should be willing to accept or to 
have thrust upon them a reputation analogous to this, at any 
rate, if not, indeed, more closely akin to it; that their hus- 
bands should look on in tacit approval; and that nobody 
should consider the matter at all extraordinary, or out of the 
common, 





VOCATIONS AND AVUCATIONS. 


Vocation, in its primary meaning the call to some special 
career or work, is in its secondary and more frequent mean- 
ing the career or work to which there is this call; it is, or it 
should be, the business to which a genuine sense of fitness 
has dedicated us and which we carry on steadily as our main 
task in life. Avocation, the call off—a word significantly rare 
in the singular—means any demand on us which takes us 
away from the main task and spends our time and attention 
coercively on affairs irrelevant to it. Yet so many persons 
use avocation as but a lightly modified synonym of vocation 
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that the two words bid fair to become merely interchangeable ; 
and even educated persons not unaware of etymology will 
— of a man’s avocations in reference to the central duties 
of the profession to which he has given himself. 

There is the irony of truth in the wrested meaning, some- 
times. For in only too many lives the calls aside, the minor 
intruding occupations that hinder, and perhaps mar, the essen- 
tial one, take so large an importance that the duties of the 
vocation may more fitly be described as avocations from them 
than they as avocations from those duties. 

Apart from cases where it is a man’s fault that he lets his 
time and zeal be lost from the work he has undertaken, or 
ought to undertake, as that of his vocation, it is the misfor- 
tune of many professions—professions which especially re- 
quire concentration of the faculties and consecutive energy— 
that the exoteric world has never been able clearly to compre- 
hend that unimpeded freedom to work is needed by those 
who exercise them as much as it is by aay handicraftsman 
whose time no one would think of claiming from him for un- 
waged labour or mere gossipry. If a man has an office or a 
counter, he is safe; hisacquaintances perceive him to be labelled 
business-man, and “a business man’s time,” they will say, 
** is money ”—as if everyone’s time were not, rightly looked on, 
money or some higher coin—and they will think even his 
leisure hours sacred to his own refreshment from labour, and 
not to be needlessly hampered. But occupations of study, 
scientific research, literary production—of brain work, in sum, 
of any kind that is carried on in the worker’s private home 
with no visible reminder of customer or client—are taken to 
be such as can lightly be done at one time as well as another 
and resumed after no matter what interruptions, like a lady’s 
embroidery which she can take up again at the very stitch 
she left her needle in, and, if the lost time matter, sew at a 
little the faster. Professions of this sort not only admit, 
but in many instances require, considerable variation in the 
amount of daily time directly bestowed on them—directly, for 
the true student, the true artist, is not at his work only when 
he is ostensibly employed but whenever and wherever he may 
have his head to himself—and there is no measure of visible 
quantity for the more or less results of application. Often, 
too, the best successes of the student or the artist seem, as it 
were, born of a moment, flashed on without forethought and 
half unaware. It is but seeming; for thoughts, however sud- 
denly they burst to light, must have had their sowing and 
their germing time—if, that is, they are flowers, not fungi— 
but the seeming gives confirmation to the popular idea of 
the unexacting hap-hazard nature of the work whose triumphs 
come by what, whether it be called genius or talent or skill, 
is in fact but favouring chance, or, to take what with many is 
but the more flattering synonym for chance in. such matters, 
inspiration. And so it comes about that persons with only 
the protection of these professions to keep them their time 
for themselves are liable to have it used by others as open 
provesty of no value to any one in particular, which it would 

e mere churlishness to grudge all comers. 

The painter, to some extent, fares better than the other 
brainworkers—just so far as his craft is a manual one—for 
it is plain to his acquaintances at large that, though ideas 
may come by chance and between whiles amid interruptions, 
or may be done without, paint will not dab itself into shapes 
on the canvas with the painter out of the way, and thus some 
necessity for his sticking to his easel is appreciated. ; The 
literary man probably fares the worst of them all. He is not 
merely not protecte by the manual part of his processes, 
but it is his danger. It is so easy—what everybody can do 
at any time; even people who rarely write a letter think 
nothing of putting pen to paper at need, and what can it 
matter to a man who half lives pen in hand to have a few 
additional letters to write in the course of his “ avocations ? 
what trouble is there worth counting in a little gratis exercise 
of his literary skill to oblige an acquaintance’s acquaintance. 
But, whoever fares best and whoever fares worst, the assump- 
tion is that men belonging to such professions as are here 
being spoken of are able to accomplish’ their work in odds 
and scraps of broken time, and have for their primary duty 
to society all the docilities idle acquaintances lawfully claim 
of idlers. : | 


Of course, the simple fact is that it is more difficult for 
this class of persons to practise their vocation under the 
drawback of perpetual breaks, actual and, what comes to 
nearly the same thing, expected, than it is for those beatified 
into the privilege of so many hours’ time for so many hours’ 
work by their title of business men. Let the attention of the 
solicitor, for instance, busied on the points of an intricate 
case, be perforce diverted to another matter, there is lost 
from that case just the time diverted, and a little extra to 
allow for the mind which returns to any interrupted course 
of thought never returning to it exactly at the point 
at which it was foreed to leave it. But there 
are the recorded facts; the direct conclusions to be 
drawn remain unaltered: nothing has disappeared, nothing 
has lost its identity. But suppose, let us say a dramatist, 
devising his crisis after hours, perhaps days, of gradual 
growth to the moment when he sees it before him as a 
reality—his characters as if alive apart from him, doing of 
their own will the very thing he feels they should do for his 
purpose. The action, the very speech, grows clear; he has no 
sense of effort, he has but to follow and presently to put on 
record what he has followed: the solicitor’s facts were scarcely 
more definite nor the conclusions from them more inevitable. 
Force his attention a and he has lost, not merely the) 
time he needed to complete a spell of work, with something, 
over for the difficulty in resuming, but the power of resuming. 
All has faded into a haze; and the fruit of days may be has 
been thrown away at the ripening, for such moments do 
not come twice. The artist’s mind turns jaded from the 
effort to reproduce, one might call it to re-live, what has 
passed away from him, and he has but to choose between 
giving @ flat and forced copy of what he cannot recall with the 
vividness of the creative period, when it had its own life in 
it, or waiting to begin anew after a rest from trying to 
remember instead of to create. 

Brain-workers are not the only persons who are “ avocated” 
away from the prope work of their vocation, but the other 
cases are indivi cases, not belonging to a class, and the 
“avocating” is in spite of the profession of the victim, not 
by reason of it. One might, to sure, speaking of women 
as a class, put them before any possible class of men as beings 
whose time is reckoned needless to the owner and free to 
whoever takes it, like blackberries in a hedge. But a woman 
can scarcely be said to be called away from her vocation by 
any of the demands customarily made upon her time by 
others. Her vocation is in fact made up of avocations. 
She has no consecutive pursuit: trifling and serious duties 
are equally compulsory, and one duty calls her from another, 
or two or three claim her attention at one moment, without 
her being able to choose between them by accounting one of 
them more in the necessary scope of her life than another, 
and with the one absolute rule that, wherever her other respon- 
sibilities clash with the practice of social ceremonial, the other 
responsibilities must give way and duties to acquaintances 
take precedence of duties to husband, children, or household. 
Thus a caller, even at an hour unrecognised by etiquette, has 
an undoubted right to her instant attendance, whoever or 
whatever else needs her, and no occupation however impor- 
tant—certainly not the education of her children—can excuse 
her if she neglects to pay her quota of regulation calls right 
and left. So that, on the whole, if she has at all that central 
business in life which can be called a vocation, it is to let her 
acquaintances make tatters of her time and to make tatters of 
theirs in return. Inthe case of women, truly it must be ad- 
mitted that the mistake is small if their distinctive vecupa- 
tions are termed their avocations. 

It might also be said that the mistake is small when it is 
made with reference to the special employments of a man who 
has, by some one else’s will, or his own mistake, or the force 
of circumstances, got into one profession when by taste and 
fitness’he ought to be in another. The thought is a sad one, 
for it is of wasted lives. But the waste is of another kind 
from that which has been spoken of, and does not lie with 
others to make or to hinder. It has no fit place in this article, 
which is written in the interests of people who have found 
their fitting vocation and are not let alone to pursue it as 
other working men are to pursue theirs. 
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THK CIVILISATION OF THE PERIOD OF THE 
RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. 


The Civilisation of the Period of the Renaissance in Italy. By Jacob 
Burckhardt ; avthorised translation by 8S. G. C. Middlemore. Two 
yols. London: Kegan Pauland Co. 1878. 


The interest felt in the Italian Renaissance during the last 
few years has led to so much writing on the subject that we 
have been in danger of a deluge. The Italian Renaissance 
has almost been turned into the standard of a special school 
of art and thought amongst us. The translation of Dr. 
Burckhardt’s book comes most opportunely to check the 
sentimental and unwholesome tendencies of this movement. 
It has been long known to students of this period as a mine 
both of materials and ideas; its translation has now put it 
within the reach of the ordinary reader, who will thereby be 
able to judge for himself of the soundness of many of the 
views that have been put before him. Dr. Burckhardt’s book 
has been greatly enlarged in its last edition, especially in the 
way of notes and references, which now furnish ample guid- 
ance to those who wish to investigate further any point for 
themselves. 


Dr. Burckhardt’s book is scholarly and learned, without 
being at all oppressive in its erudition. Unlike many—we 
had almost said, most German books—the writer does not lose 
himself in a mass of details, nor is he a slave to any pedantic 
notions of completeness. The writer aims at making clear the 
head lines of his subject, and abstains from all unnecessary 
theorising about men or events. He has no moral to paint, 
nor tale to adorn, but in a straightforward manner, with much 
feeling and insight, draws out of the copious material which 
the literature of that age affords such points as illustrate 
most vividly the political, literary, and social conditions of 
the time. He neither wishes to blacken the Renaissance as 
a means of glorifying the Reformation, nor to extol it by way 
of having a fling at dogmatic theology. He does not wish to 
prove that art is necessarily identified with morality, or that 
art is a necessary solvent of morality. He does not wish to 
investigate the conditions under which art flourishes, or in- 
deed any other of those abstract problems which have misled 
most of those who have dealt with the Renaissance. Honestly 
and soberly, he wishes to show us what sort of a place Italy 
was in the fifteenth and sixteenth century, how its men and 
women wrote and thought and lived. To many this may 
seem a common-place object, but they will be surprised to 
find how many of Dr. Burckhardt’s incidental remarks have 
been appropriated, expanded, and highly seasoned by more 
sensational writers who professed some loftier object. 


Analysis of any great intellectual movement is always a 
difficult and delicate task. We can never be suré that, amongst 
the complicated antecedents, we have been right in singling 
out the true causes. Dr. Burckhardt is not concerned pri- 
marily with the reasons which gave rise to the Italian Renais- 
sance. He is not, like M. Taine, engaged in accounting for 
the workings of the human mind by a survey of its historical 
surroundings. Dr. Burckhardt’s object is explanatory, not philo- 
sophic. He wants to give a true picture of what the Italian 
Renaissance was, and he shuns broad generalisations which 
wear a specious simplicity. He appreciates the complexity 
of the problem, and endeavours to approach it from various 
sides. “We must insist upon it,” he says, ‘as one of the 
chief professions of this book, that it was not the revival of 
=— alone, but its union with the genius of the Italian 
poop e, which achieved the conquest of the western world. 

he amount of independence which the national spirit main- 
tained in this union varied according to circumstances. In 
the modern Latin literature of the period it is very small, 
while in plastic art, as well as in other spheres, it is remark- 
ably great; and hence the alliance between two distant 
epochs in the civilisation of the same people, because concluded 
om equal terms, proved justifiable and fruitful.” 


Following out this view, Dr. Burckhardt first examines 
the political condition of von in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, and shows the development of the conception of the 


State as a work of art—plastic, that is, and admitting of ready. 


manipulation by man’s dexterity or energy. Italy inherited 
some of the political traditions of —— and its position 
as seat of the Papacy.and of the Empire vai a political 
ideas, and, by preventing anything like national unity, pro. 
duced a large number of independent States, each developing 


its own institutions. When we compare this state of things: 


with the condition of feudal Europe, we see at once how it was 


that Italy first developed individualism. Italian history is a 
perplexing study ; there is perpetual movement and, at. first) 
sight, it would seem, no progress. Great exploits are per-’ 
formed, great conquests made, great triumphs won, but they 


rapidly pass away, and seem to leave no trace behind. City 
after city rises and falls; its inward struggles are endless; 
constitutions are made only to be changed, and no great prin. 
ciple of national growthemerges out of the conflict. One who 
delights in tracing the slow, continuous development of the 
English constitution can find no interest and no meaning in 
the ceaseless variations of Italian politics. Yet this apparent 
confusion was training the Italians to be men conscious of 
their individual power and of their individual destiny, moulding 
themselves to cope, unabashed and self-governed, with all the 
problems which life put before them. The unconscious “ dis. 
covery of man” (as Dr. Burckhardt calls it) by himself is the 
great result of the chaos which Italian history at first sight 
presents to view. 


When the Italian looked about for a means of expressing 
these facts which he discovered about himself, he naturally 


turned to antiquity for a model. In this Italy was not © 


exceptional, for all medieval culture was equally founded 
on the old culture of Rome. The revival of larnitiy which 
took place under Charles the Great was founded upon 
antiquity ; the chroniclers of every nation in medieval 
Europe a tried to reach some standard of classical 
elegance. But what other nations did partially and as strangers 
Italy did entirely as a return to domains which were her 
own. The Italian nation had no youth like the Teutonic 
tribes; it had no remembrances of a sturdy childhood spent 
among mighty elemental heroes, and enriched with the 
fables of a cradle in distant lands. Italy was connected with 
history, not with nature; it was conscious of decay, not of 
growth; it looked back upon a splendid civilisation and a 
world-empire, not upon tribal battles and the forests or fiords 
of the north. Italian literature does not begin with legends 
of heroic times, but is in its origin reflective, meditative, 
introspective. Instead of a ‘Morte d’Arthur’ or ‘ Chanson de 
Roland’ we find the philosophic conceits of Guido Guinicelli. 

The same tendency is always clearly traceable in the course 
of the history of Italian literature, and it reaches its highest 

int in what has been unfortunately called the Renaissance. 

trange as it may seem, Dante is the Italian writer who most 
nearly approaches the literature of Northern Europe. His 
subject is both Christian and romantic; it is one which many 
writers in many lands took as their theme. But the pecu- 
liarity of Dante’s vision was that to the Christian and 
romantic spirit he united the classical spirit also, and he 

enetrated the whole with an overpowering sense of his own 

ery individuality which was the special product of the 
Italian mind. After him came Petrarch and Boccaccio ; the 
classical spirit rapidly absorbed the others, and the union of 
the different elements of man’s intellectual life which his 
mighty mind had wrought was to be next expressed by the 
artist’s pencil, not by the poet’s pen. 

The enthusiasm for classical antiquity in Italy may be 
defined as the search of culture after style. The condition of 
Italian life and politics developed the individual, and the 
individual sought a fitting expression for himself. This was 
only to be obtained by a reversion to the old models of clas- 
sical antiquity. Men felt that the progress of human civi- 
lisation had n checked with the fall of Rome; they re- 
turned with new zeal to the old paths which had been so long 
closed against them. There were many extravagances and much 
solemn masquerading in the process: but the ultimate result 
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was achieved. Italy became the seat of a new culture, which 
rapidly leavened the rest of Europe. The Humanists are now 
too much neglected, as, in their own days, they were too 
much esteemed. Their letters, their orations, and their 
poems are like-the struggles of Italian history of which we 
spoke—necessary steps towards gaining for us the precious 
heritage of individual culture ent indirideal freedom, which 
we esteem lightly because habituation has dulled our appre- 
ciation of its value. Dr. Burckhardt does not profess to give 
an account of the literature of the Humanists or of their con- 
tribution to knowledge. He only sets forth the causes which 
produced them, and their influence in their time upon society. 

Again, Dr. Burckhardt does not enter into the question of 
art, whereby he meg much controverted ground. But he 
points out that the Italian Renaissance was Fruitful in every 
way that tended -to human culture. He shows how the spirit 
of inquiry turned men to the investigation of all the details 
of his own life. A keen appreciation of character, of accom- 
plishments, of personal ap ce; an interest in travels, in 
natural beauty, in domestic economy ; all these for the first 
time awoke and have passed into the staple of modern life. 
It is in tracing out points like these that Dr. Burckhardt 
is strongest. He is engaged in tracing the civilisation of the 
Renaissance as apart from its literature or its art. It takes 
some effort of the mind to realise the state of society in 
medieval times in Northern Europe. Only when we study the 
Italian Renaissance, as we trace the growth of everything that 
makes life tolerable to the man, do we realise the full horrors 
of the barbarism from which it freed us. “‘ The Age of Faith,” 
to which so many worthy enthusiasts look back, was an age 
of fancy and of ideals, noble things to discourse about in 
after times, but productive of little good to the vast mass of 
those who lived under their sway. The Renaissance first gave 
definiteness to man’s character and to man’s life, and taught 
Europe that honour was to be obtained by doing small things 
well as much as by hotly pursuing phantoms, 

Dr. Burckhardt closes his book by an inquiry into the ipflu- 
ence of the Renaissance on morals and religion. He is very 
cautious in coming toany conclusion, but the general tendency 
of his remarks is op to the view of those who would paint 
the Italian Renaissance in the blackest colours. No doubt, a 
sudden outburst of individualism leads to a dissolution of the 
conventional morality, and a sudden outburst of literature 
brought with it increased publicity. But there does not seem to 
us to be any sufficient evidence for the assumpton of universal 
profligacy which is gen accepted. The fact that there was 
no diminution in the tion of Italy until the Spanish oc- 
cupation was establi speaks volumes against such a view, 
As regards religion, the Renaissance tended to crumble away 
the fabric of the eld dogmatic system and to introduce a 
philosophic theism in its stead. But the chief effect was to 
dispossess religion of its position as supreme over human life, 
It was not so much that men became irreligious as that they 
took less interest in religion. We sneer at Julius I. or 
Leo X. because they engaged in pursuits which were not 
primarily religious, but there is no evidence to show that 
either of them was less serious in his religious beliefs than 
the great majority of his predecessors. i 

The inquiry which Dr. Burckhardt has opened out is a 


very large one, and his book is likely to be for some time the | p 


most considerable contribution to its solution. He writes 
with sobriety and with sound knowledge, and has taken a 
large view of his subject. His book is to be most oe re- 
commended to all who would understand anything about Italy 
of the Renaissance. It is grievous that, with so much enthu- 
siasm on the of her countrymen for Italian travel, there 
should be no book in English which would enable them to 
understand Italy in the time of its greatness. The transla- 
tion of Dr. Burckhardt’s book has a this want, and no 
one ought to set out for a journey to Italy without reading it. 
Mr. Middlemore’s translation is weli and carefully done, and 
he has spent much labour in smoothing out involved sen- 
tences. A little more pains would have enabled him to put 
many of the references into a shape more accessible to 
English readers. We regret to notice that there is no index 
to the book; as it will be largely used as a book of reference 
this is a serious defect. 


MR. SYMONDS’S POEMS. 
ela mae = — of Verse. By John Addington Symonds, 


Whether nature or art does most in bringing forth a laud- 
able eo was a question long before Horace undertook to 
enlighten the Pisones on the matter, and till the end of time 
it will continue to be discussed. In what poetic inspiration 
consists, what amount of culture is required to bring it forth, 
how far and on what occasions its expression is final and 
oracular, all this i3 exceedingly subtle and interesting, but of 
the nature of things never to be decided. If the ola argu- 
ments were to be called out again, and to furbish up their 
ancient. arms on some new field of warfare, we cannot think of 
a better subject on which they might be exercised than this new 
book of Mr. Symonds’s. For here, indeed, art has done every- 
thing that can be done. These are the poems of a very 
learned, enthusiastic and many-sided mind, full of love for 
verse and desire to write it, full of love for what is beautiful 
and ancient, a sincere and enlightened spirit anxious to 
express its thoughts in the noblest medium, and _ recog- 
nising that medium to be metre. And yet, by some freak 
of nature, inspiration is lacking, and, instead of being 
charmed, startled and taken, as it were, out of our- 
selves, we are merely interested and coldly pleased. The 
living flame of poetic genius, like happiness, sleep, and 
so many other fickle things, chooses its own places of 
dwelling without much regard to what we think likely or 
suitable. It will not come at the beck of Macaulay, though 
a great intellect, a subtle and —— fancy, an unrivalled 


memory for all delicate words and combinations, are eagerly 


offered to it as serving-men, but it goes aside to console the 
faded brain and wavering, sickly purpose of Hariley Cole- 
ridge, one of the least attractive and least important of man- 
kind. There are few men great in prose who have not at one 
time or another strongly desired to be poets, just as out of 
every generation of poets there are some who have not strength 
enough, apart from their lyrical inspiration, to express 
themselves instructively in prose. All men of real mark have 
one thing given them to do, some have more than one, all 
desive to do more things than one. Some succeed in this, 
some fail; in the long run, after the lapse of years, it is all 
the same whether they do many things or one; the only ques- 
tion posterity asks is, did they do their task, be it simple or 
compound, admirably and so as to leave their own individuality 
stamped upon it. Mr. Symonds is too good a critic, too sane 
a thinker, not. to doubt his, success in the field of poetry. 
“He dares not,” he says, “ claim the sacred name of poet,” 


and there is no under-ring of affected modesty in this simple. 
‘statement. He is already widely and increasingly known 


as a vivid and picturesque writer of prose, with a manner 
quite his own, sympathetic, instructed, and copious. His 
verses will do no harm to this reputation. Some critics, no 
doubt, will hail him, as they hailed George Eliot, as a new 
member of the choir of living poets. The homage presented to 
the poetic art by so distinguished a person will be agreeable 
to all lovers of poetry, and readers who, like ourselves, cannot 
acknowledge the author’s claim tothe laurel, will at least be 
pleased to find in his verse the same eloquence, the same 
erudition, the same warmth, that have justly popularised his 


rose. 
The finest piece in the volume appears to us to be that 
entitled “Callicrates.” In this the florid taste of the shorter 
lyrical poems, with their too copious rush of flowers, and 
colours, and perfumes, is sobered and chastened by a very 
fine Greek solemnity. It is a Spartan story founded on 
certain passages of Herodotus, and deals with the little band 
of warriors at Thermopyle. Aristodemus is one of these, 
and he, sent on a journey of great responsibility by Leonidas, 
is tricked by the gods in a vision, and forgets to go. All his 
comrades go to battle, and he is branded as a coward, his 
friend Callierates refusing to speak to him. Aristodemus, 
stung with shame and remorse, marches in disgrace under 
Pausanias to Platea, and there both Callicrates and he are 
slain. The scene of the poem is laid in Hades, and before 
the seat of Minos the ghost of Aristodemus defends him- 
self to Callicrates, telling all the tale of his misfor- 
tunes, and is finally reconciled to him in the land of 
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spirits. This strange and affecting story is told in very 
good blank verse, and with a narrative energy that 
holds the reader to the close. Mr. Symonds is not 
so successful in his other epical poems. “ Palumba,” the most 
ambitious piece in the volume, is not much to our liking. It 
is written in terza rima, and displays the influence of Shelley, 
particularly of that unfinished master-piece, “The Triumph 
of Time.” The poem is founded on a curious Mexican legend, 
recounted by Prescott, to the effect that the Aztecs were in 
the habit of sacrificing, once every year, a young man to their 
god Tezcatlepoca, or World-Spirit. He was kept one year in 
the temple of this deity,and treated with all the reverence and 
splendour that would befit an incarnation of the god. At the 
end of the twelve months he was gorgeously arrayed, borne 
toa public place, and there sacrificed in the presence of the 
people. We quote a passage from this long poem, as giving 
a fair specimen of Mr. Symonds’s treatment, in which, we do 
not doubt some readers will discover extraordinary richness 
and pomp of phrase, but which we confess appears to ourselves 
a little overcharged with colour :— F 

On yonder raft, with dazed half-dreaming eye, 

A young man fair as morning toward the town, 

Star-turreted in light, looks earnestly. 

Upon his hair is set a lilied crown 

Of lotus pink and azure, wet with dew 

From sleepy-petalled clusters dropping down. 

About his feet shine flowers of every hue 

The lust lake-gardens nourish ; fruits up-piled 

Mid sombre sprays of juniper and yew. 

Even thus, methinks, journeyed young Bacchus, isled 

On halcyon mirrors of far Indian seas 

Under the waftage of winds love-beguiled. 

He, with his floating garden, from the trees 

That fringe the shore, puts forth upon the tide, 

Soothing the while deep pain with melodies ; 

The tall reeds wave, the ripples at his side 

Whisper, the heaving currents swell with light ; 

Far mountains, blue as crystal, in their pride 

Dilate, and all their flaming summits white 

Flash with the panoply of Seraphim ; 

Stirred by his song, with slow deliberate flight, 

From sunshine into shadow richly dim, 

The sumptuous flamingoes wing their way ; 

The whole world seems to bend and circle him. 
_ Another poem in terza rima is “Love and Death,” the 
story of the fate of Cratinus and Aristodemus, referred to by 
Athensus and by Plutarch. “The Meeting of David and 
jonathan” is another essay to depict the antique virtues of 
“riendship in the epical manner, this time in heroic couplets. 

The first section of ‘‘ Many Moods” is entitled “ Pictures 
of Travel,” and consists of a great variety of lyrical and 
-eflective poems, mainly called forth by passing incidents of 
the road—the pale face of a girl in the inn at Berchtesgaden, 
the reveries caused by a grave-stone at Mentone, the longing 
Lor Italy from London, or for England from the snows of 
ifiirren, poems called forth by a learned fancy, provoked 
Yhrough the beauty of statue, picture, or intaglio. These 
incidental and occasional pieces may be r with far more 
‘nterest than is usually given to verses of this class, because 
if the exceptional culture and experience of the guide, who 
~akes us over these mountains, through these galleries. 
“ndeed, the best of these poems of travel cannot be better 
«aaracterised than by saying that they constantly remind us 
of ea passages in Mr. Symonds’s own ‘ Sketches in Italy 
and Greece.’ 

In reviewing a new volume of ms, it seems always fair 
to quote enough to allow the author, if need be, to revenge 
himself on the critic, and point, past the judgment delivered, 
to his own best words. We, therefore, choose for quotation 
a little song, in which there is more simplicity and tenderness 
to be found than in most of the author’s poems, and which 
appears to us to mark the highest level that he has succeeded 
in reaching. It forms one of a series entitled “ Dream- 
Pictures” :— 

I walk, I talk, like one asleep ; 
*Mid men I am a dream : 

Poppies for harvest-sheaves I reap, 
And drink of Lethe’s stream : 


Then what have I to do with thee, 
Who art like sunshine blithe snd free ? 


To dreams, a dream, I dreaming turn; 
I live among the dead : 
Their brows with pallid lustre burn— 
Thy lips are fresh and red, 
And in thine eyes and cheeks the light 
Of youth and strength is morning bright. 


Shadow with shade, and dream with dream, 
Night’s children with the night : 

But star with star, and beam with beam, 
And light with living light : 

For me the shadow world ; for thee 

A sister-sun thy bride to be. 


O night, O gracious mother, bend 
Thy forehead dark with dews ; 

Once more with thee I yearn to wend 
Those twilight avenues, 

‘Where all the radiance of the day, 

That tired my sight, grows cool and gray, 





MR. L. STEPHEN’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 
Samuel Johnson. By Leslie Stephen. (English Men of Letters; Edited 
by John Morley.) Macmillan and Co. 

It was not an easy task to write an account of Johnson 
and his writings on however unpretentious a scale, seeing that 
such a work must inevitably assume something of the cha- 
racter of a biography, and so come into competition with the 
best eer in the language. In one respect, indeed, there 
are few brief biographies that can be composed with less diffi- 
culty than Johnson’s. His noteworthy writings are few; 
there are no unsolved problems in his life to tempt research 
and speculation; and the literature about him is limited in 
amount. But, if the materials lie within a very narrow com- 
pass, they required no inconsiderable care in the handling of 
them before the writer could justify his attempt to “ stir and 
satisfy interest” in Johnson. “To stir and satisfy an inte- 
rest in literature and its great topics in the minds of those 
who have to run as they read,” “ to give the means of nourish- 
ing intelligent curiosity as to the performances of the masters 
of our literature, to an extent that shall be copious enough 
to be profitable for knowledge and life, and yet be brief enough 
to serve those whose leisure is scanty,” is announced as the 
object of this series of ‘English Men of Letters,’ and it isa 
serious responsibility to undertake to satisfy in the case of 
Johnson the curiosity of those who have not time to read 
Boswell’s incomparable ‘ Life.’ Yet it must be admitted that 
Mr. Leslie Stephen has succeeded admirably in his task. No 
writer could be more competent to supply what is wanting in 
Boswell, a comprehensive sketch of his hero’s position in the 
literature of the eighteenth century, and he has also shown 
great judgment and dexterity in his illustration of Johnson’s 
personal odd:ties and his powers as a talker. The reader of a 
condensed and methodical compendium cannot, of course, 
expect to have the pleasure of gradually making the acquaint- 
ance of the great man, as he can do in Boswell’s biography, 
seeing his habits, his prejudices, his worth, and his weakness 
unfold themselves in instance after instance, as if we were in 
intimate intercourse with the living man. Mr. Stephen is 
obliged to proceed by general statement and illustration, 
bringing before us first one aspect of Johnson, then another, 
each as completely exhibited as his space permits. From the 
conditions of the work it must be more of the nature of an 
extended a than a biography. But it is an interesting 
book ; certainly “copious enough,” as far as matter goes, “ to 
be profitable for knowledge and life,” though it would be a 
doubtful boon if it so far satisfied the curiosity, even of those 
whose leisure is scanty, as to stop them from the enjoyment 
of the consummate art of Boswell. 

All the traits of the personality which Boswell has immor- 
talised are to be found here, as well as luminous sketches of 
the literature of the period, and a solid judgment of the work 
that Johnson did in the world. Mr. Stephen’s limits forbade 
him to go into each detail about the miscellaneous pamphlets, 
essays, and reviews which Johnson wrote in the routine of his 
profession ; but every writing of any consequence is adequatelv 
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described and commented on. We notice only one omission 
that might be as a reference, however slight, to the first 
production of Johnson’s which appeared in print, a translation 
of Pope’s Messiah into Latin hexameters. Boswell says that 
the publication of this college exercise was due to “old Mr. 
Johnson,” and that his son was very angry when he heard of 
it. Still, Pope is said to have been so pleased with the per- 
formance that he paid the youthful naned the compliment of 
saying that posterity would be in doubt which was the irans- 
lation and which the original, and the fact of this first essay 
in print was worth mentioning. This is the only omission 
that does not seem to be justified by the proportions of Mr. 
Stephen’s work, and we cannot profess to have detected the 
slightest error of commission. The sketch is not only accurate, 
but full of scund observations happily put, and enlivened 
out of an intimate knowledge of the literary gossip of the 
time with many piquant sayings not to be found in 
Boswell. 

Mr Stephen discusses and explains as follows why Johnson 
did not enter the Church, and what would probably have 
happened to him if he had entered it :— 


On leaving the University, in 1731, the world was all before him. His 
father died in the end of the year, and Johnson’s whole immediate inherit- 
ance was twenty pounds. Where was he to turn for daily bread? Even in 
those days, most gates wero barred with gold and opened but to golden keys. 
The greatest chance for a poor man was probably through the Church. 
The career of Warburton, who rose from a similar position to a bishopric 
might have been rivalled by Johnson, and his connexions with Lichfield 
might, one would suppose, have helped him toa start. It would be easy to 
speculate upon causes which might have hindered such acareer. In later 
life, he more than once refused to take orders upon the promise of a living. 
Johnson, as we know him, was a man of the world: though a religious 
man of the world. He represents the secular rather than the ecclesiastical 
type. So far as his mode of teaching goes, he is rather a disciple of 
Socrates than of St. Paul or Wesley. According to him,a “‘ tavern-chair”’ 
was ‘‘ the throne of human felicity,’ and supplied a better arena than the 
pulpit for the utterance of his message to mankind. And, though his ex- 
ternal circumstances doubtless determined his method, there was much in 
his character which made it congenial. Johnson’s religious emotions were 
such as to make habitual reserve almost a sanitary necessity. They were 
deeply coloured by his constitutional melancholy. Fear of death and hell 
were prominent in his we creed. To trade upon his feelings like a 
charlatan would have been abhorrent to his masculine character; and to 
give them full and frequent utterance like a genuine teacher of mankind 
would have been to imperil his sanity. If he had gone through the excite- 
ment of a Methodist conversion, he would probably have ended his days in 
a madhouse. 

Such considerations, however, were not, one omg ess, distinctly pre- 
sent to Johnson himself ; and the offer of a college fellowship or of private 
patronage might probably have altered his career. He might have become 
a learned recluse or a struggling Parson Adams. College fellowships were 
less open to talent then than now, and patrons were never too pranerenn to 
the uncouth fiant, who had to force his way by sheer labour, and fight for 
lis own hand. 


Speaking of the great gladiator’s hard hits in conversation, 
Mr. Stephen, after quoting Boswell’s saying, that his sword 
would be through your body in an instant without preliminary 
flourishes, adds that his “retorts were fair play under the 
conditions of the game, as it is fair play to kick an opponent’s 
shins at football.” Mr. Stephen is not too much of a partisan 
in his account of Johnson’s dealings with Lord Chesterfield. 
He admires, of course, the manly independence of Johnson’s 
attitude, but he is too just to sympathise with him to the 
extent of admitting that Chesterfield was altogether “a 
fribble,” and he does not, as an impartial observer, visit 
Chesterfield’s conduct with any echo of the proud lexico- 


grapher’s indignation. ges g generally of the treatment 
that Johnson experienced from the leaders of society, Mr. 


Stephen says :— 


Naturally enough, the fashionable world cared little for the rugged old 
giant. “The great,’ said Johnson, ‘‘ had tried him and given him up; 
they had seen enough of him ;”’ and his reason was pretty much to the pur- 
pose. “Great lords and great ladies don’t love to have their mouths 
stopped,”’ especially not, one may add, by an unwashed fist. : 
It is easy to blame them now. Everybody can see that a saint in boomers 
‘yags is intrinsically better than a sinner in gold Jace. But tke principle is 
‘4ne of those which serve us for judging the dead, much more than for 
regulating our own conduct. Those, at any rate, may throw the first stone 
at the Horace Walpoles and Chesterfields, who are quite certain that they 
would ask a modern Johnson to their houses. The trial would be severe. 
Poor Mrs. Boswell complained grievously of her husband’s,‘dolatry. ‘‘I 
have seen many a bear led by a man,” she said; “‘ but I never before saw a 
man led bya bear.’”’ The truth is, as Boswell explains, that the ages 
uncouth habits, such as turning the candles’ heads downwards to make 
burn more brightly, and letting the wax drop upon the carpet, ‘‘ could not 
but be Sehapanabie to a lady.”’ 


These remarks are characteristic of the fair spirit of modern 
criticism, which can be warm in its admiration and true in its 


affection for a character without considering it necessary to 
heap opprobrium on everybody with whom he came in hostile 
contact. Mr. Stephen shows no want of enthusiasm for the 
noble elements in Johnson’s character, though humorous 
tolerance and not apologetic worship is the spirit in which 
he regards his defects. He is more inclined to sympath‘se 
with the victims of the gladiator’s force than to Sault with 
him in their discomfiture, and he is not severe on those who 
were repelled by his uncouth ways. One can imagine the 
energy with which Johnson himself would have repudiated 
any sympathy on the ground that the society of his time did 
not make a lion of him, or that patrons did not overwhelm 
him with favours. There is no such perverse sympathy in 
Mr. Stephen’s comments on the hard struggle which Johnson 
had to maintain before he established his position amongst 
such an as he loved, and obtained pecuniary recognition 
of his worth from the Government ; but the concluding words 
of his fifth chapter are sufficient evidence that he has not 
framed this sketch in an uncongenirl mood :—* The names of 
many greater writers are inscribed upon the walls of West- 
minster Abbey ; but scarcely any one lies there whose heart 
was more acutely responsive during life to the deepest and 
tenderest of human emotions. In visiting that strange 
gathering of departed heroes and statesmen and philanthro- 
pists and poets, there are many whose words and deeds have 
a far greater influence upon our imaginations; but there are 
wer ee whom, when all has been said, we can love so heartily 
as Samuel Johnson.” 

Of Johnson’s merits and defects as a critic, Mr. Stephen 
says little or nothing. He might very well have applied to 
Johnson’s criticisms the remark which the critic himself made 
concerning Mr. Thrale’s mind, that it struck the hours very 
regularly, though it did not mark the minutes. He does 
something less than justice to Johnson’s style, which has 
recently found a judicious defender in Mr. Matthew Arnold. 
The remark that his mannerism is “ of course offensive,” does 
not apply in this indisputable way to Johnson’s later periods, 
in which “the merits of masculine directness” are much 
more prominent than the objectionable mannerisms; Mr. 
Stephen might well have placed more emphasis on the fact 
that the style of the ‘ Lives of the Poets’ is very different 
from the style of the ‘ Rambler.’ 

From incidental remarks in his earlier chapters, we had 
feared that Mr. Stephen shared Macaulay’s eager and un- 
warrantable contempt for Boswell, a contempt which rested 
on very much the same foundations as Partridge’s indifference 
to the acting of Garrick. A large part of the reason why 
among our departed heroes there are so very few whom, as 
Mr. Stephen says, “we can love so heartily as Samuel John- 
son,” is that Boswell has enabled us to know him more inti- 
mately than any other of our great men. We were very glad, 
as we proceeded with Mr. Stephen’s sketch, to find that his 
passing allusions to Boswell’s vanity and envy were mislead- 
ing, and that he was not insensible either to the good side of 
the biographer’s character or to the degree of his genius. We 
would not wish for a fairer estimate of the man and his work 
than the following :— 

It is hardly surprising that Johnson should have been touched by the 
fidelity of this queer follower. Boswell, modestly enough, attributes John- 
son’s easy welcome to his interest in all manifestations of the human mind, 
and his pleasure in an undisguised display of its workings. The last 

leasure was certainly to be obtained in well’s society ; but, in fact 
Boswell, though his qualities were too much those of the ordinary “* good 
fellow,’’ was — without he 96 i en without << coakaienela 
capable of sppreciating oak of a warm heart and a vigorous understand- 
ing. Foolish, vain, and absurd in every way, he was yet a far kindlier and 
more genuine man than many who lavghed at him. His r gifts as 
an observer could only e notice from a careless or ced 
reader. Boswell has a little of the true Shaksperian secret. He lets his 
characters show themselves without obtruding unnecessary comment. He 
never misses the ~~ of a story, though he does not ostentatiously call 
our attention to it. He gives just what is wanted to indicate character, or 
Sea eal eas, Saeco ec 
vith which the essence of a conversation is extracted, and the whole scene 


touches. We are tempted to fancy that we have 
rashly infer that Boswell was sim Teas 


E 


reciate Boswell’s powers only of memory but artistic repreaenta- 
A Such a feat farplies not only admirable quickness of appreciation, 
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specimen . Johnson 
was a master in one kind of biography ; that whic eee tected aomhennel 


and vi us statement of the essentials of a man’s life and character. 
Other had given excellent memoirs of men considered in rela- 
tion to the chief historical currents of the time. But a full-length portrait 


of a man’s domestic life with enough picturesque detail to enable us 
the eyes of private Friendship did not exist in the 
original and oan may be 
us 
the dreary dissertations, falsely called lives, of which 
Stewart’s ‘Life of Robertson’ may be taken for a type. _The 
iter is so anxions to be dignified and phiosophical that the despairing 
reader seeks in vain for a single vivid touch, and discovers even the main 
facts of the hero’s life by some indirect allusion. Boswell’s example has 
been more or less followed by innumerable successors ; and we owe it in 
some degree to his example that we have such delightful books as Lock- 
hart’s ‘ Life of Scott’ or Mr. Trevelyan’s ‘Life of Macaulay.’ Yet no 
later biographer has been quite as fortunate in a subject ; and Boswell 
— as not a ay ut the a his —, atti aie 
special merit implies something like genius. Macaulay given 
the usual complaint which distorts the aeiee of most biographers the 
name of lues Boswelliana. It is true that Boswell’s adoration of his hero 
is a typical example of the feeling. But that which distinguishes Boswell 
and renders the phrase unjust, is that in him adoration never hinde 
of portraiture. ‘I will not make my tiger a cat to please any- 
,’ was his answer to well-meaning entreaties of Hannah More to soften 
his accounts of Johnson’s asperities. He saw instinctively that a man who 
is worth anything loses far more than he gains by such posthumeus 
flattery. The whole picture is toned down, and the lights are depressed as 
wel) as the shadows. 
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GADDINGS WITH A PRIMITIVE PEOPLE. 

Gaddings with a Primitive rot. By W. A. Baillie Grohman. Two 
vols. London: Remington and Co. } 
These two volumes give a series of sketches of life and 
manners among the Tyrolese peasantry. The pictures could 
hardly be better chosen or better drawn. The writer has not 
only a thorough knowledge of the world he describes, but the 
power, too, which is very commonly wanting in the authors 
of such books, of knowing what to take and what to leave. A 
ponents or more entertaining book we have not seen for a 
ng while. It will refresh many happy recollections in the 
minds of those who know the world which Mr. Grohman 
describes, and will certainly, in the case of those who do not, 


9.2 far to suppl the p of personal knowledge as any 
k can possibly do. 
The book o 


ns with a most lively and amusing account of 
a Paradise Play in a secluded ie among the Eastern 
Alps. The Passion Play at Ammergau, though the most 
perfect and artistic of the old sacred dramas which have sur- 
vived to our own day, is by no means the only one which 
is left. In the Tyrol, in Belgium, and, we believe, in Spain, 
biblical plays are still acted with more or less of popular 
support. Mr. Grohman’s Paradise Play offers a curious 
contrast to the earnestness and solemnity which all who saw 
the Ammergau play cannot have failed to notice in it. It is 
rough, rude, humorous, intended for the people of the 
neighbourhood, and not for foreign critics and visitors, a 
good deal, in fact, like what the Ammergau play most likely 
was a hundred yearsago. The throne of the Almighty is a 
pottery store five feet high, hidden by a painted paper screen 
representing clouds. A fire was once lighted in it by some 
lads while the play was going on, “and in the most 
interesting scene, just when Eve bites into the apple, God 
the Father had to jump down from his throne.” He fled 
from the scene amid the wildest confusion, upsetting in his 
flight the Archangel, who was about to advance with his 
flaming sword and expel our first parents from the garden. 
The actors are all of them peasants. “ For the Evil One a 
red-haired actor is chosen, if possible with a cast in his eye 
and turned in toes.” It appears that the Archangel has a 
difficult and responsible part, and often finds it hard to 
simulate the rage which it requires without a liberal recourse 
to distilled liquors. The parts of Adam and Eve are taken 
by the handsomest young fellow and the prettiest girl in the 
village, and, as may be easily imagined, give the chance of 
more flirtation and more tender contiguity than the parents 
of the young lady always approve of. On one occasion, when 
the girl’s father was obdurate and refused doggedly to let her 
play Eve with a certain Adam whom he did not wish to be 
too much about her, he was outwitted as follows. He was 


But what was his horror and indignation when, instead of its 
being a female Eve on whom his daughter bestowed sister 


kisses, he beheld in her arms the identical youth, in feminine 


attire, to whom the part of Adam can eaeas ek In 
fact, there is much more fun and rough humour about the 
whole affair than either oa oe a the subject or the 
analogy of the Ammergau play wou one to expect. 
Then follows a most. interesting and charming chapter on 
the village priest, and more generally on the a notions 
of religion prevalent in the Catholic Alos. picture of 
the mountain clergyman, with his scanty pittance and thread- 
bare clothes, who, along with all his ignorance and super- 
stition, is still a man of the people and a faithful priest, is 
very striking and life-like, as is also the sketch of some of 
of the less worthy members of the class. We should have to 
expand our notice beyond all reasonable limits if we 
attempted to give a fraction of the interesting and curious 
facts which Mr. Grohman mentions on these subjects. One 
instance may here be quoted by way of example. A school- 
master, George, in one of the villages in the Passeir valley, 
gains much credit and influence in his district through having 
rovided the village church with an “ Ascension” and a Holy 
ove, both of which were possessed by some of the neigh- 
bouring villages, and by thus putting his own church on a 
level with any of the rest. The “ Ascension” is the raising 
of a wax figure of Christ from the altar on Ascension Day 
by means of ropes, amid prayers, blessings, and chantings ; 
sometimes the ropes break and the figure is smashed to pieces. 
The Holy Dove is an artificial bird introduced into church on 
Whit Sunday, to the great edification of the faithful. This 
latter device has, however, been surpassed by a country parson 
in Italy, who had trained a live dove to fly down upon the 
altar at the words :—‘ Descende, Sancte Spiritus.” One 
Whit Sunday, when the tide of devotion ran high, the dove 
failed to answer the call. “ Descende, Sancte Spiritus,” cried 
the priest again, but again no dove appeared. The third time 
he uttered the call in a still louder and more stentorian voice, 
when the sexton was heard to say from behind :—“ Non pud 
venire, il gatto ha mangiato.” Prom this danger Mr. Groh- 
man’s mechanical bird is free. The whole picture of the 
religious condition of the peasantry in these parts is quite as 
satisfactory as one can expect. Superstitions, hot-blooded, 
and not. over moral as they are, religion seems to exercise a 
restraining, and, on the whole, an undoubtedly elevating 
influence on them. How far this very medieval form of 
Catholicism will keep its hold upon ‘on when the flood 


of tourists invades these districts, as it has invaded so many 


which once were as primitive, and when nineteenth-century 
cultivation touches them, as it now will do, and that on some 
of its worst sides, remains to be seen. In fact, the whole 
social condition of the Alpine populations offers some very 
curious problems. When one looks, for example, at the 
state of the mountainous parts of Switzerland, especially 
in the Catholic cantons, as it was twenty or thirty years ago, 
and then reflects on the deluge of new thoughts, modes of 
life, aspirations, ideals (many of them of the vulgarest kind) 
which has come upon them, and on the complete inward and 
outward transformation which all this implies, and when one 
further reflects that this transformation has come, not gradu- 
ally, but all of a sudden, on a people wholly unprepared for 
it, one can only wonder at the toughness and soundness of 
the moral fibre which has not been wholly disorganised by it. 
Those who have had the opportunity of observing family life in 
these districts closely are aware that the change has not been 
accomplished without difficulty—without the break-up and 
ruin of many characters, without much domestic unhappiness, 
without many breaches between parents and children. From 
the artist’s pot of view the transformation is altogether 
bad ; whatever is picturesque and characteristic in the life of 
the people has been irrecoverably lost, or soon will be. And, 
however puerile and contemptible the merely aesthetic 


temper may be, and is, in the face of the actual facts of 
human life, and however necessary the obliteration of much 
beautiful local colouring may be as part of a wider evolution. 
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one can still be grateful to those artists with pen or brush 
who, like Mr. Grohman, seize and preserve for us some of 
these charming pictures before they fade away for ever. 

Other chapters in the book are given to Alpine weddings 
—three whole chapters to this suggestive theme only—to 
the mountain beauty who is the heroine of them, to Tyrolese 
rifle matches, to acaba peasant’s watering place, and so 
forth. Many of the a customs are very curious; they 
look like survivals of the old practice of marriage by capture. 
There seems to have been till lately a large number of old 
carved chests and other objects precious to collectors to be 
picked up fora few shillings in many Tyrolese vi . The 
antiquaries and curiosity-dealers from Innspruck and Munich, 
and such sharp-eyed travellers as Mr. Grohman, have by this 
time left few gleanings for those who follow them; so that 
they can now afford to tell the secret to all the world. Tra- 
vellers in the Engadin may have often noticed the remarkable 
iron-work of many of the houses, especially in the quieter 
villages, and in the side streets of the larger ones, and the 
wonderful old iron locks on the inside of some of the 
doors; but much of the best work of this kind has alread 
been sold away to strangers. Still, even now, acareful searc 
will light upon more bric-d-brac, and more fine bits of old 
workmanship in the Alps than one would believe at first sight. 
The. following extract from an old MS. of the year 1479, 
describing life at the Baths of Pfaffers is curious. It is from 
the diary of a certain knight who went there for his health : 
— ‘A strange lot of people I see in this place. Some care 
little for health, but aie for amusement. They troop to- 
gether, they swear and drink, and never think of their God. 
Worst of all are the damsels from large towns. They wear 
gaudy dresses and immense trains, and put on strange 
manners, but they are without virtue. They single out the 
rich, and, as long as their pockets and bellies are well filled, 
they care for naught. Gambling, drinking, swearing, and 
piggery is their day’s work.” How is it,” he adds, “ that these 
creatures have escaped the Lord’s judgment?” In the same 
chapter there is a story, which we have heard from other 
sources, and which seems to be well authenticated, of an early 
love-adventure of Prince Bismarck in the Tyrol. 

The book is an excellent one. When it reaches a second 
edition, as it fully deserves to do, some clerical and typo- 
graphical errors will, no doubt, be corrected. A “b” will be 
substituted for an “h” in describing the “ hell-like” voice 
of a charming girl. 





CORRAFIN. 
Corrafin. By the author of Marley Castle. Two vols. Tinsley Brothers. 


‘“‘ Half-sunshine, half-tears,” is the motto on the title-page 
of ‘ Corrafin,’ and it serves very well to describe the contents 
of the two volumes. ‘The sunshine is somewhat artifically 
mixed with the tears, there being but slight connexicen be- 
tween the serious main-plot of the story and the rollicking 
underplot and co incidents by which it is diversfied, 
but the mixture is the reverse of unpleasant, the different 
ingredients being all excellent of their kind. Both the 
humour and.the pathos of ‘ Corrafin’ are genuine. The writer 
undoubtedly has the peculiarly Irish faculty of making “ the 
weeper laugh, the laugher weep.” We find ourselves oftener 
laughing heartily and grieving tenderly over the pages of 
‘Corrafin’ than over those of many tales much more artfully 
constructed. The two volumes, though the title implies a 
unity, are really composed of three separate stories and a 
choice selection of racy Irish anecdotes, but we readily for- 
give the author for treating us to so simple an alternation of 
comic chapters in consideration of her rare sense of fun and 
her delicate handling of painful themes. That the writer is 
a lady, though she shelters herself under the ambiguous 
gender of the word “ author,” seems to be indicated by many 
little circumstances. Her first novel, ‘ “ne Castle,’ which, 
it may be remembered, was edited by Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
was rather overloaded with quotations and similitudes from 
the classics, There is none of this misplaced learning in 
her present venture, which is light and interesting from the 


| first page to the last. 


The plan of ‘Corrafin’ is simple. It starts by introducing 
four gentlemen, who have no other tie than being officers 
in the same regiment in Limerick barracks. In the first three 
chapters we are told of some adventures which happened in 
the rollicking relations of these officers with the town, and 
with each other, after the manner of Lever. What happens 
to them then has no connexion with their subsequent tates, 
but the chapters are full of screaming fun, and make a 
pleasant beginning to the novel. We get the first hint of 
serious business ip the communication t one of the com- 
rades of the mess, Sir Herbert Corry, is half en to be 
married, for family reasons, to a young lady whom he has 
never seen, His uncle, General Corry, who is in India, has 
set his mind upon marrying Sir Herbert to his stepdaughter, 
Laurie Harden; his mother approves of the match, seeing in 
it a means of rehabilitating the family fortunes ; and Sir Her- 
bert himself has agreed to take her if approved of when seen. 
A combination of chance and design brings Laurie to Dublin, 
but, unfortunately, she has caught jaundice in the course of 
her voyage, so that when Sir Herbert comes to view her she 
looks “like a little ghost—a very yellow ghost, too, for her 
face and hands were dyed orange colour, and in addition to 
that she was thin to emaciation ; all her features were 
pinched and drawn, and her 7 were perfectly purple.” This 
was not avery engaging bride for a fine young fellow to 
wed, and it was but natural that Sir Herbert when intro- 
duced to her should start back and exclaim to himself, “‘ Good 
Heavens! is that what they want me to marry?” It was 
natural, also, that the young lady should be conscious of her 
intended husband’s repulsion, and should declare.that she 
could not ey marry him. But her stepfather was not to be 
baulked of his darling scheme, and would not hear of its being 
considered at an end till Laurie had tried what the fresh 
breezes of Corrafin would do for her jaundiced complexion. 
“ At the end of a month,” said this resolute General, “if he is 
not your devoted slave, I’ll eat my hat.” 

To Corrafin, accordingly, the ramshackle ancestral home of 
the Corries, Laurie was sent, and there also were ered the 
other personages of the story. Sir Herbert brought his 
friends from Limerick Barracks with him ; one of them, Lieu- 
tenant Clevedon, fell in love with Lucy Corry, and married 
her. The married life of the Clevedons, and the disturbance 
of their domestic bliss by the treacherous conduct of Major 
Marks, another of the quartette of officers, provide materials 
for one of the secondary stories of the book. The adventures 
of little Medge, a third officer, a preternaturally weak young 
man, who was constantly being made the butt of his friends, 
and was made a “ ict malgré lui’’ by an extraordinary 
stratagem, furnish the author with many interludes, 
though Medge’s career of imbecility is entirely independent 
of the fortunes of the other characters. Medge’s adventures, 
though excessively humorous, seem wildly im , but, 
as the author vouches in foot-notes for the most improbable 
incidents as “ facts,” we cannot withhold our faith, but must 
believe Ireland to be as much under the sway of some 
humorous enchanter as the land of the Arabian Nights is 
under the sway of a more serious supe being. Then 
Medge has a man-servant of the name of Doody, who isa 
wit himself, and not like his master, the cause of wit in others, 
and his love adventures also furnish much food for laughter. 
So prominent a place do Medge and Doody and other Irish 
“ originals” occupy in “‘ Corrafin’ that, if the novel had been 

ublished two hundred years ago, their existence would have 


n recognised in the title- in some neh, wet Sele 
—‘ Co , or the untoward fates of two fon couples, 
together with the mirthful mi s of Medge and his man 


Doody, and the humours of the Smiths and their maid 
Bri ’ 


t. 
ile M is tumbling out of one ludicrous scrape into 
ee Clevedon is proving false to her husband, 
and receiving due puni nt for her infidelity, the course of 
love between Sir Herbert and Laurie ,which had such an inau- 
spicious commencement, does not run smooth. Though Laurie 
consents to be the guest of his mother at Corrafin, she is re- 
solved that she will not have his love unless he takes her of 
his own free choice, prefering her above other women ; and, 
hearing that there had been some love passages between him 


another, 
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and a beautiful Miss Baird, who goes by the name of “ Alice 
the Magnificent,” she persuades Mrs. Corry to invite this 
young lady to Corrafin also, that Sir Herbert may choose 
between them. If we should say that this matter-of-fact way 
of arranging a marriage could not have been proceeded in 
without some sacrifice of delicacy, the author would probably 
reply,and with reason, that, delicacy or no delicacy, such things 
happen in real life, and, futher, that she takes care to make 
both her hero and her heroine so charming and so honourable 
in all their motives that no disgrace attaches to them. The 
mischief-maker who comes between them, when, in spite of 
unfavourable beginnings, they have fallen mutually in love, 
and who artfully persuades each that the other is unwilling 
to carry out General Corry’s project, is this “ magnificent” 
Miss Baird. The wiles of this lady, who has never won Sir 
Herbert’s love, though she pretends to have done so, and is 
made vindictive by his coldness, are very skilfully and natu- 
rally imagined, and lead up to a conclusion which is arranged 
with considerable art. ‘ Corrafin,’ as a whole, somewhat re- 
minds us of the author’s description of Major Marks, who was 
“a very tall, good-looking man, but withal so slightly and 
unsubstantially built that he suggested the idea of a house 
which had been run up by contract, and not made to last ;” 
but the house is so brightly furnished, that we can spend some 

leasant hours in it without caring to examine narrowly into 
its framework. 


A SOLDIER’S SIMPLE STORY. 

The Crithean Campaign with the Connaught Rangers, 1854-55-56. By 
Lieut.-Colonel Nathaniel Steevens, late 20th Regiment and 88th Con- 
naught Rangers. Witha Map. Griffith and Farran. 

A better and more exhaustive book, this, than the one 

on the same subject from the hand of Colonel Pack 
which we lately reviewed, although that also was interesting 
after its kind. But Colonel Pack saw only a little of life in 
the trenches at Sebastopol, whereas it is doubtful whether 
any officer now living could claim longer or more varied 
experience of that state of existence than Colonel Steevens. 
He landed in the Crimea with the Connaught Rangers at the 
very beginning of the struggle which was to end in the utter 
exhaustion of Russia, and he did not quit the field until the 
war had come toa conclusion. In expert literary hands, the 
matter he now presents to the public might have been made 
to fill many volumes. Unfortunately—shall we not rather 
say fortunately, remembering the too frequent boredom of 
readers by “expert literary hands?”—the gallant colonel is 
not gifted with the pen of a ready writer, nor has he the 
knack of making molehills look like mountains. What he 
gives us—would that all military authors were equally mer- 
ciful !—is a plain, unvarnished tale of human fortitude and 
human patience under terribly trying circumstances. For it 
must be trying to brave soldiers to have their lives thrown 
away, the results of their valour lost, by the fatuous blunder- 
ing of pragmatical officials. A miserable story is that of the 
Crimean War from this point of view—one that provokes hot 
feelings of shame and indignation every time it is recalled to 
memory. It seems almost impossible that such scandals 
really took place less than a quarter of a century ago. So 
many phew and unpleasant experiences have been gone 
through between then and now that one only retains a vague 
sense of having been rather hardly treated by certain august 
abstractions called the Commissariat and Quartermaster- 
General’s Departments. The feeling somewhat resembles that 
of the rebel sepoy who was pounced upon some time after the 
abolition of the East India Company’s rule over Hindostan. 
“Jan Kumpanee Sahib dead?” exclaimed the “Pandy,” in 
utter astonishment ; “Then our side won after all, and 1 don’t 
see what you're going to hang me for.” In the same way, it 
now seems as if the departments which plagued the souls of 
the sons of men in the Crimea were enemies of the human 
race in general, and were long ago extirpated by common 
consent, leaving no heirs to their vested rights of bungling. 
They were unco’ unpleasant, though, in the dismal winter of 
1854-55; and it may be doubted whether the troops in 
Flanders ever swore more lustily than our soldiers before 
Sebastopol did at the crass stupidity of officialdom. Colonel 


Steevens gives us from his Crimean diary—he posted it up, 
day by day, on the ee few instances of obtuseness 
which will cause some of his military readers to tremble for 
the chances of a happy immortality, when they remember the 
Brobdignagian oaths to which they were provoked on these 
occasions. At one time a big ship lay in Balaklava Harbour, 
largely freighted with medicines, which just at that time had 
run shove in camp. But they could not be got at, because 
they had been carefully stowed away under a deep stratum 
of shot and shell. ith similar prevision, the supply of 
hospital stretchers, a first necessity for an army in the field, 
was unavailable for a long time, because the canvas had been 
forwarded in one vessel and the woodwork in another. The 
best departmental joke of all, however, was the refusal of the 
authorities to sanction the issue of a cargo of fresh vegetables 
sent from Constantinople by our ambassador. They were 
urgently needed just then, because the troops were beginning 
to suffer severely from scurvy, but the Quartermaster- 
General and the Commissariat Departments would not under- 
take to issue them, and they were consequently thrown over- 
board into the harbour. ost equally amusing was the 
occasional return of large supplies of warm clothing to Constan- 
tinople at a time when they were badly wanted in the trenches, 
merely because there was no superintending officer at Balaklava 
to see that transports discharged their full cargoes. In some 
instances, skippers landed their upper loading of ammunition, 
and then sailed merrily away for the Golden Horn, happil 
forgetful of the fact that they had other freight on heabd 
To show the estimation in which the peccant departments 
were then held by the army at large it will suffice to mention 
a current camp story, retold by our author with charming 
gravity, which credited the Government with having sent out 
a supply of wooden legs at the rate of four per man for the 
whole force! This was, of course, a mere “ shave” invented 
by some irreverent subaltern, but so miraculous was the official 
faculty for blundering that the four wooden legs per man were 
regarded as quite within the regions of possibility. All this 
seems laughable enough now; but it was no laughing matter 
at the time to know that the very safety of the army was 
being imperilled by a stupidity which, as a youthful ensign 
fresh from school once classically remarked, “ would lick all 
the gods of Greece and Rome into fits.” The lad was right: 
he might have thrown in the whole Hindoo Pantheon and all 
the Mumbo Jumbos of Africa the benighted without over- 
stepping the mark. 

It must not be imagined, however, that Colonel Steevens 
has no story to tell except the prolonged repetition of such 
miserable blundering as the foregoing. His diary seems to 
have been a sort of pot-au-feu, into which everything that 
came to hand found its way in due course, and after sim- 
mering for nearly a quarter of a century is now served up in 
appetising form. The miseries and pleasures of that dreary 
time before Sebastopol are brought out in strong relief by 
their own force more than by any special art of the author. 
Like an honest soldier, he generally marches straight to the 
point, and we cannot say that his few occasional departures 
from this rule improve the narrative. When it comes to the 
descriptive business Colonel Steevens shows to some disad- 
vantage, and it must also be reckoned against him as a fault, 
that he is prone to chronicle the very smallest of small beer. 
Part of these petty details may perhaps interest the gallant 
“ Rangers,” of whose achievements and losses in the Crimea 
this volume is indeed a sort of official record. But here 
and there we come across some memorandum the inser- 
tion of which can only be justified on the theory that the 
Colonel considers every word of his long-secreted di 
of some value to the world. But this verges on hypercri- 
ticism. Taken as a whole, the book makes very good reading 
indeed, the chief defect being that the first portion is too 
much spun out. The reason for this seems obvious. . Before 
landing in the Crimea, the author must have had more leisure 
than afterwards for writing up his diary, and we accordingly 
get the benefit or otherwise in greater diffuseness of narra- 
tion. On the other hand, one of the most valuable chapters 
in the whole book might have been greatly amplified with con- 
siderable advantage. Tiis is the one in which Colonel Steevens 


classifies the causes which principally brought about the. 
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forlorn condition of the British expedition during the winter 
of 1854-55. For the full list we must refer those who feel 
an interest in the matter to the volume itself. One of these 
evil influences deserves, however, special mention just at 
present, because there seems to be some faint reason for sus- 
pecting that our military system still lies open to the same 
charge, although in a modified form. It comes seventh in the 
author’s instructive list of patent defects—a list the accuracy 
of which will be recognised by every one who had the 
wretchedness and the glory of serving im the Crimea during 
that terrible winter. Under the head of “ The Faulty System 
of Requisitions,” Colonel Steevens writes thus :— This was 
another great cause of misery; much time and labour were 
uselessly expended in getting them properly signed ; besides 
which, we seldom knew, except accidentally, what articles 
could be obtained ; and when we did know, the articles were 
often gone before we in the front could get a requisition 
signed and then send to the stores.” Unless certain stories 
now passing current at the military clubs are wicked fabrica- 
tions, a good deal of inconvenience has resulted since the mo- 
bilisation of the First Army Corps and the calling up of the 
Reserves from a “faulty system of requisitions.” Amusing 
anecdotes are told of regimental officers being passed on from 
pillar to post with requisitions in hand, until at last,in despair 
of obtaining what they wanted from the supply departments, 
they purchased the articles out of their own funds. And to 
make the joke quite perfect, some of them are said to have 
been subsequently admonished in no gentle terms for 
daring to supply the necessities of Her Majesty’s troops from 
other sources than Her Majesty’s stores. Perhaps these tales 
may be exaggerations, but, after making every allowance for 
the military love of jesting, we are disposed to imagine that 
“the faulty system of requisitions” is not yet quite extinct. 
Perhaps it may not be exactly true that a reserve man was 
seen madly rushing about, a day or two after joining, with a 
requisition for a pair of pantaloons in one hand but no cloth- 
ing on his legs, merely because the document was informally 
made out. It may possibly be a pure romance that a young 
officer doing duty with the transport contingent of his batta- 
lion has become quite an expert in veterinary and farriery 
work, owing to the practical knowledge picked up while wait- 
ing for the execution of indents for medicines. The smokin 

rooms of military clubs are always rife with “ shaves,” an 

these may, perchance, belong to that category. Nevertheless, 
we are inclined to think that departmental red tapeism has 
made itself felt here and there since Britannia set about 
rattling her war drum at the thunder clouds, and defying the 
lightning to the sound of penny trumpets. Among the few 
inaccuracies which have escaped Colonel Steevens’s notice, we 
would draw his attention toa rather provoking one in the foot 
note at page 90. Under the heading “ casualties of the British 
Army at the Battle of Alma,” there are three columns. The first 


is for killed, the second for wounded, and the third for “ taken.” 


A foreigner would certainly imagine, on glancing at thisreturn, 
that our gallant army suffered a loss of 1,983 officers and 
men, “ taken” prisoners. It is not until the several sets of 
figures are compared, and added together horizontally, that 
one finds the word “taken” has been erroneously substan- 
tial for “total.” Another blemish is the incessant use of 
italics, very often in a quite meaningless way. Thus “ my 
envelopes had entirely vanished, and I was obliged to resort 
to the expedient of using envelopes received by turning them 
inside out.” Again, “I luckily fell over a heap of stones: 
had not this occurred, I was walking straight intothe Russian 
lines, and should have soon been a prisoner ; for the lights I 
rejoiced to see were those of Sebastapol instead of those in 
our camp.” Finally, there seems to be an omission from the 
title page; the author’s name has no affix of honour, not even 
aC.B. Now, Colonel Steevens served throughout the whole 
Crimean campaign from first to last without being once absent 
from duty; he was also employed in various ey re ponee 
positions on the working staff of the expedition, and always 
gave satisfaction to his superior officers; subsequently he 
did the State long and faithful service in other parts of the 
world. It is quite clear, therefore, that so meritorious an 
officer must at least have received a Companionship of the 
Bath. We cannot but regret the excess of modesty which 





kept the honourable initials out of the title page, because the 
omission may cause foreigners to imagine that military merit 
is not always recognised by the English Government go fullv 
as it deserves. 





SIMPLE LESSONS FOR HOME USE. 


imple Lessons for H 3 chiefly ¢ 
8 be or i. one tag chiefly intended for Elementary Schools. 
It is the misfortune of too many of the simple lessons for 
children on scientific and technical subjects, which it has be- 
come epidemic to publish, that the simplicity takes to the 
wrong dictionary meaning and the simile lessons might as 
fitly be called silly lessons. But this little volume does wise 
work wisely ; its various authors have set themselves to ex- 
laining in a clear way things that children can and should 
earn for the uses of life; and its teachings, like all such 
teachings which can have any worth for children, will be 
found of still greater worth for their elders. The preface 
claims for the writers of these soundly simple lessons that 
they are practically conversant with the pabjents on which 
they write—an announcement which the list of their names 
conveys in itself—and that they are so is much to the pur- 
pose; but it is not all. They needed, besides, the percep- 
tion of how much of their subjects it was reasonable and 
possible to impress on young beginners and how to impress 
it: a perception not always given to experts. Those who 
have thoroughly mastered a science or a skill may easily for- 
get the slow first steps they had to take, and, where all is 
familiar to themselves by a second nature, expect that too 
much should be naturally known. They are apt to be like 
travellers who, having climbed a height, see the evenness of 
the plain all one, and do not see its ruts and stones. Nor is 
it easily possible for any teacher to be duly aware of difficul- 
ties by memory of them in his own case—we forget our baby 
tumbles when we have learned to walk—it needs experience 
with pupils for that, unless there be that special sympathy 
which is the genius of the teacher who nascitur non fit. It is 
not uncommon to find instructors of children, whether tutors 
or primer-writers, supplying the lack of power to discern 
difficulties and clear them away by an elaborately childish 
diction and a perpetual stream of superfluous exposition and 
illustration in a coaxing and playful style—a method of being 
plain and lucid not a little akin to that of the good folk who, 
when conversing with a foreigner, think to make their 
English more intelligible to him by lisping it to him brokenly. 
But these writers know the need better that, they have 
looked to putting the facts most necessary for beginners 
prominently and explicitly, and only one of them, and that 
only occasionally, mistakes baby talk for plain teaching. 
The subjects treated are rudimentary points of physiology 
and hygiene, food, cooking, clothing, needlework, the nature 


and right employment of money—the lessons on all these. 


conveying instructions meant to be put into practical effect— 
and, of course, only in an introductory manner, astronomy, 
botany, ornithology, and “‘ The Weather.” The four last- 
named subjects are of so very unlike a sort of “home use” from 
the others that we rather wonder to find them in the series, 
in which, nevertheless, they are far from unwelcome. Indeed, 
the lessons of Mr. Proctor on Astronomy and Mr. F. O. Morris 
on Birds are, as reading, greatly more interesting than the 
rest of the book, which is owing not only to their more attrac- 
tive and less narrowly technical themes but to their being 
better written, as to construction and straightforward style, 
than any of those which seem to have a more legitimate right 
in the volume. Mr. Henslow’s paper on Botany, also a good 
and clear one, is, as botanical lessons must be, rather dry 
looked on as literature; it is to be studied as a text-book, 
and so treated can make Dicotyledons and Monocotyledons, 
drupes and achenes, words of pleasantness to the young stu- 
dents. The chapters on Weather would seem to be addressed 
to a less juvenile class than is any other portion of the 
volume; the lan e is “ book-English” enough to require 
for its intelligent following greater advance in literary educa- 
tion than could be expected from the junior classes in elemen- 

schools, or from any children needing the careful choice 
of familiar words felt necessary by all the other writers. In 
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other respects the explanations would be clear enough to any 
child who could follow any of the lessons in the book at all; 
that is, to any child old enough and not an idiot. Nor is the 
language to be blamed as stilted or pedantic: it is clear usual 
English enough, and, if too scholarly, is only so relatively. 
But what does Dr. Mann mean by his limitation in the defi- 
nition of the word weather? “It simply means” he says, 
“the condition of the air, as to warmth, moisture, clearness, 
and movement, at distinct stations on the earth, where there 
are living creatures to notice these states.” Is there then no 
weather where there are no living creatures taking notice of 
it? Would the amount of weather in the world be dimi- 
nished if conversation on the subject were abolished? And 
was the old lady right who thought that, instead of grumbling 
at bad weather, we ought to return thanks for our having any 
weather at all ? 

Of the more directly practical articles those of Mrs. Fen- 
wick Miller may be said to be at once the most useful and 
the least wanted. ‘They are the least wanted because the 
science of health has of late become very popular with those 
interested in education and there are a y in existence 
several thoroughly serviceable little manuals upon her topics. 
But, although Mrs. Fenwick Miller’s courses on the mechanism 
of the human frame, ventilation, the means of combating con- 
tagion, and so on, might, if they had been put forth separately, 
have incurred the reproach of needlessness, it must be borne in 
mind that those for whom the collection of lessons is designed 
cannot be liberal book-buyers, and that it is important for 
them to have a student’s library in a volume. And in such 
a vade mecum no excuse is required for making liberal room 
for instruction on these all-important themes. Mrs. Fenwick 
Miller takes successful pains to bring them within the com- 
prehension of very young pupils and does much, by her 
cheery manner, to make them an acceptable study. It is, 
however, a pity that she occasionally overdoes the cheeriness. 
She it is, among these writers, who runs into the error of 
“talky, talky.” ‘Too often she wastes, not only time, but the 
attention of learners, upon vacuously infantile amplifications 
which explain nothing, because there was nothing that really 
required explanation, and which, instead of impressing any 
important point, carry the mind away altogether from the 
businessin hand. She wishes for instance, like a wise woman, 
to make sure week ey know what she means by “a tissue 
of the human body” before she enters on an exposition in 
which she will have to use the phrase. Instead of contenting 
herself with what the case requires, a succinct clear definition, 
she thinks to quicken their interest by dragging im an illus- 
tration about a girl in a merino dress trimmed with ribbon, 
whose garments might be said to be tissues—an illustration 
which renders nothing clearer and which is more than likely 
to have the result of making half the class accept “‘ tissue” 
as a synonym for a merino frock trimmed with ribbon. When 
—to give another example—when she wants to say that there 
are several kinds of gas and that the kind the children know 
by the name is coal-gas, she is not content with this plain 
statement, although it is one which can need no elucidation 
and which therefore would be better understood and remem- 
bered if left unalloyed, but she prattles on “In the same 
way there may be only one girl in your class named , or 
one boy named John; but there are a great many Johns 
and a great many Marys in the world, whom you do not 
know; and each of them has a second name, so that people 
may tell one of them from another.” Here is simplicity run 
to seed, with a vengeance. Judicious illustration will often 
fix a fact needful to be known on a child’s memory by exciting 
his imagination, but then his imagination must be aroused on 
the fact itself or something really belonging to it. When 
Mrs. Fenwick Miller tells the tragedy of the Black Hole of 
Calcutta to exemplify what she has to teach about poisoned 
air and ventilation, she uses a most pertinent help to the 
imagination and memory of her pupils as to the subject she 
wishes to impress on them ; they will remember the story, 
and cannot remember it and forget about the*bad air: but 
illustrating nothing in particular with something that has no 
true connection with it and which is in fact only put to be 
entertaining is not merely useless but mischievous. .The 
irrelevant Johns and Marys and little girl’s frocks are appre- 





ciated for their own sake only, and obscure the facts to which 
they are appended, instead of making them more vivid. Of 
course where explanation is necessary it is excellently pointed 
by some familiar analogy, no matter how homely—or indeed 
the homelier the better, sometimes—but that is another thing. 
It is only justice to say that Mrs. Fenwick Miller is not 
always beating about the bush in the way we have blamed: 
the greater part of her four series of lessons is straightforward 
easy teaching, and it must be a very instructed or a very 
stupid child who can read any one of them through without 
learning someting: 

Food, drink, and cooking, by Mr. Bevan, Dr. Mann, and 
Mr. Buckmaster, form a natural group together. Mr. Beyen 
surprises. us by a new version—in prose of course—of “I 
thank the g 


these days of lamentation over the limited range allowed to 


English caterers by the national exclusion of so many kinds. 
of food used in other countries and our cooks’ incapacity to. 


cook anything but joints and flour-paste, he will scarcely get 
a large chorus outside the ranks of those who continue to 
believe that foreigners feed monotonously on frogs. “It is 
fortunate for us” he says “that we live in England, where 
we can get any kind of food that we require, and are not 
obliged to eat the same thing from day to day, as people are 
in some countries,” and he goes on to the advantages of a 
varied diet. We certainly should not have thought variet 
could be claimed as a prominent merit of the ordinary Engli i 
diet. But patriotism must have its vent, and Mr. Bevan isa 
patriot and an Englishman, 
** For he himself has said it, 

And it’s greatly to his credit 

That he’s an Englishman.”’ 

We could wish that instead of taking this patriotic view he 
had aimed at introducing to his pupil’s acquaintance some 
of the many valuable articles of food of an economical sort 
which are at present wholly unknown or ignorantly dispa- 
raged among the working classes. An increased use of pre- 
served provisions, which he advocates, would of course do 
much towards economy and plenty, but by no means all that 
is required even in those directions. By the way, is Mr. Bevan 
right in objecting to condensed milk for infants, and on the 
ground of the sugar contained in it? Its use is advocated 
by other authorities on diet, and one reason is the sugar in 
it, which is held to assimilate it more nearly to the child’s: 
natural food. Many doctors recommend it strongly to the poor 
as nourishment for their young children when the expense or 
the difficulty of getting rich pure milk limits the supply. We 
do not presume to decide this point, but it is one so important 
in a manual which is to train a generation of parents, of 
especially the classes which cannot command ample supplies 
of the best milk from the dairyman, that we think it right to 
call attention to it. 

Dr. Mann in his teachings on drink declines to dogmatize. 
upon the action of alcohol in moderate quantities, which he 
calls a “‘ very obscure and unsettled question,” but vigorously 
recommends keeping on the safe side by “ watchful scrutiny 
and jealous care” in “ personal dealings with the suspicious 
and often treacherous, Fiquid.” He offers warning, too, not 
unneeded by our people as to tea at all events, against exces- 
sive use of tea, coffee, and cocoa. He does not offer warning 
against contaminated water ; and this is an omission. It is 
one which reminds us of a want in the volume before us. 
There should have been lessons on those points of sanitary 
science which affect the health of households—on drains, and 
sinks, and cisterns, and dustbins, and such-like domestic 
manufactories of poisons. 

Mr. Buckmaster has done so much for the glorification 
and amelioration of cooking, that it is difficult, and seems 
almost ungenerous, not to accept him as an authority on the 
processes. But those who have made any sufficiently long and 
serious study of the divine art, who know both what its 
results should be and their concomitant causes, find that no 
blind faith can be put in him, and would be loth to see some 
of his instructions put in practice in their kitchens. There 
is, however, little to object to in those contained in these 
lessons, and much to wish learned and remembered. The 
lesson (?) on frying does call for a protest. It may be 
summed up as “dont.” Mr. Buckmaster thinks frying the 


ness and the grace,” etc., and one to which, in. 
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worst kind of cooking—as it is when applied by lazy cooks | first appearance in print of a young writer, the sweetness and 
to steaks and chops and other gridiron meats—but how about | modesty of the soctient pe would disarm criticism of its 


fried fish? fried eggs? how about the many kinds of sea- 
soned cutlets ? how about croquettes and rissoles, those 
helpful dainties of the housekeeper careful of the last scraps 


on = joint? how aan the various me elaborate dishes 
whic uire semi-frying as one of the preliminary pro- 
cesses 2 Is Mr. Buckmaster going to banish all on van 


what. will he give us ins ? “Frying,” he says in his 
scorn, “is easily and quickly done, and saves trouble.” But 
this is a valid reason, not for forbidding frying at all, but 
for teaching the working woman to fry well. There may 
often be very different causes indeed from sloth which leave 
her scant time for preparing the meal, and in that case the 
frying pan, properly used, is her right and valuable resource. 
Unfortunately the frying pan is not always properly used ; 
English frying is frequently greasy, sodden, and aoabelb. 
some. Mr. Buckmaster could have given the few and simple 
rules for crisp and clean frying in a few lines—fewer lines 
than he has used, as it is, on the subject. Soyer, no mean 
authority, thinks it well in his ‘ Shilling Cookery Book for 
the People’—a work which ought to have done more good 
than it has—to give several pages to fried dishes ; accounting 
the frying process especially useful to the poor from its eco- 
nomy as well as from the merits he ascribes to it of cooking 
quickly, relishingly, and wholesomely. We hope that in the 
next edition Mr. Pedmaneee will tell his pupils, who, when 
of age to be responsible for anybody’s meals, must fry and 
will, how to fry. 

Mr. Pope treats of clothing much to the purpose; but our 
clothes are our destiny, and we have no control over them. 
Still it is a good thing for children to know about heat-con- 
ducting and moisture-conducting materials and the risks our 
customsand fashions make us run. The information will 
enable them to choose wisely where they have a choice. It is 
doubtful whether in these days tight lacing is at all so general 
as Mr. Pope assumes—servant maids seem to be the chief 
offenders against themselves in that respect—but the wear- 
ing of those extraordinary encumbrances called stays is un- 
doubtedly still far too general. As to high heels, we have 
our artists to thank for them, and perhaps they will soon 
bring in sandals instead. capeney set hats are altogether 
a mysterious dispensation; they have no friends, but th 
remain the moral duty of every man who respects himself. 
Low dresses would have been See out of date in England, 
but for the Queen’s ones in them: the man’s dan of 
open coat and waistcoat, leaving the chest the least clothed 
part of the body, holds its own ground with the persistence 
of masculine fashions; nothing short of a general strike of 
the laundresses could abolish the shirtfront. 

Mrs. Benjamin Clarke has undertaken the not very hopeful 
task of teaching the movements of the needle by printed in- 
structions. A good little - cast away alone on a desert 
island, with only calico and needles and thread and Mrs. 
Clarke’s manual, might try to teach herself hemming and 
gathering and felling and herringbones and a number of other 
varieties of stitches. With much perseverance she might 
succeed. 

We should have liked to find among thege simple lessons a 
little instruction on gardening. The pursuit is a healthy 
one, morally and physically, for boys and girls, and it is one 
which often becomes disheartening for want of only a very 
little knowledge, knowledge which can easily be given by book. 
Children with country gardens, children in any homes _ 
sessing a plot of ground just big enough to stand in, children 
with window sills where a plant-pot can have room, might 
get untold good from the educating interest and occupation 
of making things grow and blossom, and the skill so acquired 
is one good for the pleasantness of homes and often useful 
from a pecuniary point of view. We hope that horticulture, 
as well as botany, will have a place in the next edition. 





HONEYSUCKLES. 


A Handful of Honeysuckles. By A. Mary F. Robinson. C. Kegan 
Paul and Co. 


Even if this little book were not full of promise as the! 


severity :— 


I gather from the hedgerows, where they spring, 
These sunshine-yellow flowers, grown sweet i’ the air, 
Fearing to hope that ye can find | fair, oo 
Who at your wish could have a costlier thing. 
Lovers, for you no passion-flowers I bring, 

Nor any roses for your ladies’ wear, 

No violets fragrant still from Sappho’s hair, 

Nor laurel crowns to garland them that sing, 


But these are all I have, and these I give. sh 
True, they have languish’d since they came to town, 
As music suffers in the writing down, 

And well I know they have not long to live. 

Yet for your sakes these left their country ways, 
That, taken thence, are grown too poor for praise. 


The flowers, however, which are so fully laid upon the 

ublic table, have not been gathered from the hedgerows, at 
east from English hedgerows. It would be untrue as well as 
harsh to say that. the honey of Miss Robinson’s poems has 
been “stolen from France,” because her song is not a mere 
echo, but wells up fresh and spontaneous, and the honey is 
entirely free from the “ poisonous ” taint of the school from 
which she has chosen her masters and models. Still, she is 
not scientifically accurate in describing her Muse as a simple 
country maiden, the lady being, in truth, a person of much 
culture, and more familiar with “ King Apollo’s garden,” its 
vines and orange trees and myrtle bowers, its rare music, and 
its goodly company of gaily-dressed dames and cavaliers, 
than with the colder air and simpler flora and fauna of the 
green fields. The little volume is a collection of very suc- 
cessful experiments in the “exotic forms of verse,” described 
by Mr. Gosse in a recent article in the Cornhill. These forms 


seem to have taken the fancy of the younger generation of 
i t jimeatiai 


poets. Whether they will su ing them 
remains to be seen, but they are bent apparently upon making 
the attempt. To succeed demands, above everything else, a 
great command of rhymes, and this Miss Robinson shows 
that she has, as well as graceful fancy. Many poets have 
achieved eminence, if not greatness, who have not shown 
greater promise in their first volume of verse, as the reader 
may a from the following specimens :— 


TO A DRAGON-FLY. 


You hail from Dream-land, Dragon-fly ? 
A stranger hither ? soam I, 
And (sooth to say) I wonder why 
We either of us came. 
Are you (that shine so bright i’ the air) 
King Oberon’s state-messenger ? 
Come, tell me how my old friends fare, 
Is Dream-land still the same? 


Who won the latest tourney fight, 
King Arthur, or the Red-Cross Knight, 
Or he who bore away the bright 
Renown’d Mambrino’s Casque? 
Is Caliban King’s councillor yet ? 
Cross Mentor jester still and pet ? 
Is Suckling out of love and debt ? 
Has Spenser done his task? 


Say, have they settled over there, 
Which is the loveliest Guinevere, 
Or Gloriana or the fair 

Young Queen of Oberon’s Court? 
And does Titania torment still 
Mike Drayton and sweet-throated Will? 
In sooth, of her amours ‘twas ill 

To make such merry sport. 


Ah, I have been too long away ! 
No doubt I shall return some day, 
But now I’m lost in love and may 

Not leave my Lady's sight. 
Mine is (of course) the happier lot, 
Yet—tell them I forget them not, 
My pretty gay compatriot, 

When you go home to-night. 
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A DIALOGUE. 


She. The dandelions in the grass 
Are blown to fairies’ clocks, 
On this green bank I pluckt (alas) 
The last of lady-smocks. 
Te. Let them die, 
What care I? 
Roses come when field-flowers pass, 


She. But these sun-sated sultry hours 
Will make your roses fall, 
Their large wide-open crimson flowers 
‘ Must die like daisies small, 
He. Sweet as yet ! 
I'll forget 
(When they die) they lived at all! 


PARADISE FANCY. 


On the topmast branch of the Tree of Life 
There hung a ripe red apple, 

The angels singing underneath 
All praised its crimson dapple. 


They plucked it once to play at ball, 
But ’mid the shouts and laughter 

The apple fell o’er Heaven's edge, 
Sad angels looking after. 


E’en while at ease to see it rest 
Beside a peaceful chapel, 

An old priest flung it farther still, 
** Bah, what a battered apple !’’ 





BRONZES. 
Bronzes. By C. Drury E. Fortnum, F.S.A. Chapman and Hall. 


This work is one of a very useful series of little volumes 
ublished by the South Kensington Museum as historical 
handbook to the industrial arts. Each is complete in itself, 
and aims at giving an outline of the whole progress of the 
ee industry with which it deals. The best of these 
ittle books possess quite a special value as works of instruc- 
tion and reference, and some of them, as Mr. W. Maskell’s 
volume on Ancient and Medisval Ivories, take such a position 
as is often claimed by much more pretentious productions. 
Mr. Drury Fortnum, who has compiled the work before us, 
achieved a certain renown by his earlier contribution, on 
Majolica, to the same series, and if the present contains not 
so original a treatment of so untrodden a field as that did, it 
is no less solid and excellent. Mr. Fortnum writes clearly 
and incisively ; in describing industrial processes he is very 
exact and picturesque ; and, in short, this handbook is one 
from which all but extremely technical students are sure to 
learn something, 

Bronze, as most people know, is an alloy of copper and tin, 
but it is not so universally understood that in various coun- 
tries and in different epochs in the history of art the propor- 
tions of this alloy, and the degree to which gold, silver, zinc, 
and other metals have been added to it, have greatly varied. 
This, then, forms the first point on which Mr. Fortnum dwells, 
namely, the composition of bronze. According to legend, the 


rich bronze of the ancients, the aes Corinthiacum, was formed’ 


by accident at the siege of Corinth by Lucius Memmius, 
in B.c. 146, when, during the fire, a quantity of silver, gold, 
and other metals were fused together with ordinary bronze, 
to which they added brilliance of colour; modern criticism, 
however, refuses to place so late the date of the discovery of 
the finer metal. Pliny specifies three distinct kinds of this 
Corinthian bronze; there was a white variety, which was 
supposed to owe its colour to the admixture of silver, a 
yellow sort to which gold was attributed, and a hepatizon, or 
iver-coloured bronze, the exterior of which was richly tinted 
by some artificial means. The island of Delos, moreover, pro- 
duced a special aes Deliacum, which was sought for all over 
the ancient world, and in which Myron, the great pupil 
of Ageladas, wrought his Samian Zeus and his Athenian 
Erechtheus. In all these antique species of bronzes there 
was little or no admixture of zinc, a metal indeed scarcely 
known to the ancients, and hardly used by the artists of the 


Renaissance. It was not until as late as the eighteenth cén- 
tury that zinc first began, under the name of spelter or 
speltrum, to be employed as an alloy. 

Before discussing the various historical schools of art-work 
in bronze Mr. Fortnum gives us a very entertaining and 
vivid sketch of the mechanical ot of the art, of its fashion. 
ing and manipulation. It would be a great mistake to sup- 
pose, however, that the labour is at an end when the castin 
is complete, when the molten wax flows out of the mould, ool 
the glowing bath of metal, artfully tapped, pours its liquid 

old into every line and corner of the empty space. ‘The 
Sats, indeed, is now constructed, but the artist’s work 
requires his final touches to give it that characterisation and 
individuality which are the peculiar charm of original work. 
All the chiselling and chasing, the filing and polishing,-»which 

roduce this final impression, should, in our critic’s opinion, 
be the work of the master’s own hand, if the work is to 
redound to his honour :— 

In this consists much of the artistic charm of the earlier Renaissance 
works, which in s0 many cases are, with the exception of the removal of 
asperities, in the state in which they left the mould. The sculptor’s wax 
model, upon which he has bestowed his painstaking thought and art, and 
which, like the painter’s finished sketch, bears the reflex of the artist’s 
mind, is simply dak into an enduring material, to which time and its 
modeller’s own hand have imparted only a richer tone of surface colour. 
eseeeunetey the processes of finishing are now too frequently delegated 
to other hands, dexterous, perhaps, in the manipulation of tools, but having 
ee the experience nor ability to comprehend the spirit of the sculptor’s 
m ° 

There is something very instructive to the general student 
of culture in following a single art, like that of bronze, along 
the narrow channel of its historical course. We see here, 
depicted in little, the entire progress of human handicraft no 
less plainly than we see it in such vast and almost universal 
arts as painting or architecture. Its beginning is shrouded 
in mystery and legend ; how it began we know not; before we 
have history we have antiquities which prove the prehistoric 
races to have possessed in no small degree the skill and even 
the taste of civilised peoples. We observe the crystallisation 
of these floating capabilities in the massive arts of Assyria 
and Egypt; we mark their rise into the glorious perfection of 
Greece, and their gradual, but heroical. decline in Rome. We 
watch the utter blank and deadness of the early Christian era 
with impatience, and witness at last the slow dawn and then 
the rapid fulfilment of the Renaissance of art. The story is 
the same, in its wide features, whether we speak of painting 
or poetry, of sculpture in marble or of sculpture in bronze; 
there is the same mysterious fluctuation, the same ebb and 
flow, and when one art flourishes healthily the others are sure 
not to be far distant. But though the art of metal-work has 


existed at all times, and though the imperishable quality of - 


its substance would seem to promise it immortality, it isa 
fact that sculpture in bronze has suffered more from destruc- 
tion than any of its compeers. If any wonder of the ancient 
world might hope to preserve its gigantic proportions for the 
admiration of all time, it was the Colossus of Rhodes, that 
immense image of Helios set striding across the island-harbour 
finished by Chares of Lindus in 291 B.c., and which towered 
105 feet above the sea. But it had scarcely stood there a 
generation before an earthquake shattered it to pieces. The 
practice of warfare has been even more fatal to bronze-work, 
owing to the ease with which it can be turned into gun-metal. 
This was the case with the famous figures cast by Primaticcio 
for Francis L., copies in bronze of the eleven most admired 
masterpieces of ancient sculpture, of which only five have 
survived the French Revolution. But perhaps the greatest 
calamity that ever befel the art was when the Hastern 
Emperor, Constans II., during his visit of twelve days to 
Rome in 663, collected and shipped for Byzantium all the 
noblest antiques in bronze that he could lay hands on; this 
precious freight included the great figure of Trajan, and the 
gilt bronze tiles forming the dome of the Pantheon was either 
lost_at sea within a few weeks, or fell a prey to the Saracens. 

Mr. Fortnum, in arriving at bronze sculpture in England, 
confesses the English founders to have been always charac- 
terised by thorough workmanship, high finish, and accuracy, 
but to have aimed too much at mechanical and too little at 
artistic excellence. For this reason the art itself has hardly 
seemed a native thing amongst us, as it has done in Italy and 
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Germentts In m earlier iia the author makes some 
exceedingly sensible remarks on the distinction between | tary to each other, both together giving an almost complete 
handicraft and the use of mechanism, which are worthy of | survey of pianoforte teeatare in’ ite most feisortht 
attention at a time when machinery has come to be considered | phases. The pro me of last Thursday’s concert consisted 
indispensable in almost every branch of industry :— of Prelude and Fugue E minor, and three Songs without 
att fashioning _ a the lamp such even and thin plates of bronze with. the nts by aD one of the great pianoforte works 
eager ad r> pure han , the mind is excited an on | 0 oven’s last period, the sonata (op. 111) played in 
t , 
can furnish, and the hammer, like  pamter's penell, Yecomes «means of | Masterly style; Bach’s Sarabande Menue and Gigue, and in 
communicating mind to matter, recording the painstaking assiduity and | JUxtaposition with it similar specimens of the graceful old 
om aes and eee ve - a wie me Tee va of modern dance-forms by Rameau, Mozart, and Handel. Chopin was 
machinery ac e con r . -acti - : : 
veys its material and siothanioal quality to the ‘haan Siasbine -Fapconcns represented b Nocturne (op . 37) » Ballad in F minor (op. 52) 
it into motion and assists its labour merely by the tightening of a screw or No. 2, and three mazurkas; and the transition being thus 
a ae ore = ap 7 the re me am the eee Yep od accomplished from the classical to the modern three living 
1v, an n are man an e;5 ; 
s ssahesinaeaedh aeneaaiee is-eallod also wedded, and a fertile | COMposers of the new German school, Raff, with “ metamor- 
a younger and lees noble branch of eee oi dhe. | phoses” (op. 74), Lisst with “Grand Polacca,” and Rubin- 
stein with Valse, Barcarole and Galop had to supply the 
remaining perme of the interesting recital. With the 





manner the two recitals may be regarded as complemen- 












air, but they are of a younger and less noble branch of a grand old family. 

evertheless, they are suitably adapted to our age; but it behoves us, in 
exception of a single appearance at the Musical Union, we 
understand that Dr. von Biilow will not play in public during 


their encouragement, never to forget the more inspired works and higher 
artistic claims of the older family, nor to check our admiration and en- 
the ee season. But we look forward to his assistance at 
the Monday Popular Concerts next autumn. 


couragement of those among its members who will, for the love of what 
they do, individually devote themselves to any one branch of artistic 
handicraft. 

« This little volume is somewhat copiously illustrated with 
useful woodcuts, many of them from objects in the valuable 
collection of the author. Such illustrations as these do much 
to lighten the toil of study, and to assist the imagination in 
following the text of ahandbook. Some of them are a little 
indistinct, while others, in particular the capital full-pa 
woodcut of Giovanni di Bologna’s fountain, are all that could 
be desired. Itis rarely that we meet with the compiler of 
of such an art primer as this, which contains Mr. Fortnum’s 
taste and knowledge, combined with so much of the skill to 
make the dry bones live. This new volume on ‘ Bronzes’ is 
as interesting as it is sober and scholarly. 


| 


DRAMA. 


-——— oe 


LYCEUM.—VANDERDECKEN. 


We wrote last week of Elfinella at the Princess’s Theatre ; 
Vanderdecken is another and equally praiseworthy attempt to 
reconcile poetry and the stage. Vanderdecken is less poetical 
than Elfinella, but to make amends for this it contains more 
dramatic—perhaps we should rather say melodramatic—inci- 
dent. Opinion seems to be very much divided as to the effect 





MUSIC. of Vanderdecken, one critic describing it as the dullest pla 
at which he had ever been present, another hailing it wit 
eee enthusiasm as marking the advent of a more cultured form of 


dramatic art. It is possible to agree with the latter critic, 
with whom we entirely concur, as to the artistic excellence of 
the play, while confessing that as it is represented it does 
contain considerable intervals of dulness. A large part of the 
secret of the dulness seems to us to be that the stage repre- 
sentatives of the Flying Dutchman and the pilot’s daughter, 
Thekla, who sacrifices herself to put an end to his storm-tost 
wanderings, are unequally matched. A play founded upon 
the modern version of the legend cannot be a one-part play ; 
it must be a two-part play, and the part of the heroine is 
more important than the part of the hero. When Heine 
infused the modern spirit into the legend, conceiving the 
idea of a redeemer who should deliver the suffering captain 
from the consequences of his blasphemy, he introduced some- 
thing more than a variation of Vanderdecken’s story; he 
created a new object of interest, whose sacrifice has as great a 
claim upon our admiration as Vanderdecken’s sufferings have 
upon our sympathy. In an opera Vanderdecken must still 
be the absorbing figure, because his awful track through the 
darkness and the noises of the sea and his agonised longing 
for relief from the curse lend themselves to the capacities of 
musical expression ; music can express his sufferings as no 
other medium can, and the maiden’s love for him can only be 
rendered as the embodiment of universal sympathy. But on 
the dramatic stage these conditions are reversed; the inten- 
sity of Vanderdecken’s quest for a deliverer must be left, in 
a large measure, to the imagination, and it becomes an object 
of paramount interest for us to see the deliverer and learn 
how she was wrought upon to make so heroic a sacrifice. To 
interpret adequately any dramatic version of such a theme 
demands an actress as well as an actor of genius. Nothing 
short of genius can give a tolerable rendering of Thekla’s 
heroism. Miss Isabel Bateman is a very intelligent actress, 
and very pleasing in parts that are within her range, but she 
has not shown that she is capable of —. to the height of 
such an ideal, and the consequence is that what ought to 
have been a centre of interest in the play becomes a flat and 
tedious appendage. Ce : 

It reat bs siatieee, too, that the conjoined dramatists, 


DR. VON BULOW. 


Amidst the ocean of private concerts and recitals of every 
conceivable kind, which at the present moment flood the 
fashionable world, it is necessary to single out the two 
interesting performances given by Dr. Von Biilow, at St. 
James’s Hall, on Thursdays, June 6th and 13th. The cele- 
brated pianist was well received by a large and distin- 
guished audience, and the unanimous applause which 
greeted him showed that his journalistic vagaries were 
as completely forgotten as he himself, while his appear- 
ance at St. James’s Hall disowned his rash resolution. 
We have so frequently expressed our opinion of Dr. von 
Bilow’s high, and, in many respects, unrivalled capa- 
cities, that to say anything more on the subject would 
be unnecessary repetition. We only need state here that his 
recent indisposition has not in any way impaired his remark- 
able power as regards either technical skill or mental refine- 
ment. In addition to this, it will suffice to give the interest- 
ing list of works produced at the two recitals. The capacity 
and culture of an artist can frequently be guessed by what 
he plays as well as by how he plays it, and it is sufficient 
to look at Dr. von Biilow’s selection to recognise at once the 
intelligent virtwoso commanding full grasp of all the various 
periods and styles of pianoforte playing. The programme 
of the first concert comprised J. 8. Bachs’ Grand Prelude and 
Fugue for organ in B minor (arranged by Liszt), Sarabande 
Passepied in E minor, Bourrée in A minor; by Beethoven, 
the celebrated Sonata in A flat,op.110; Schubert’s Impromptu, 
op. 90, No. 8; Mendelssohn’s Capriccio, op. 5; and of the 
more modern répertoire, Chopin’s Nocturnes, op. 9, No. 1, 
and op. 62, No. 2, his first and last composition of that 
class; also Scherzo, op. 54, No. 4, and Valse brillant, op. 
42; finally, Liszt’s, Etude “ Ricordanza,” the fantastic 
Ronde des Gnomes und Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 8 of the 
series. wat 

In the second recital the chronological sequence of the 
pieces was not equally strictly observed. Several com- 
posers omitted from the first list obtained a hearing. In 
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Mr Wills and Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, excellent as much of 


their work is, have apparently spent more pains u the 
Flying Dutchman than upon the heroine and the dramatic 
interest that lies in her situation. As her motives are dis- 
played by them, the act of self-sacrifice is more like a senti- 


mental schoolgirl’s fancy than the outcome of a brave woman’s 


pity and devotion. They represent her as the victim of a sort 
of fascination, She has always been a dreamy girl. Her 
father, old Nils, the pilot, is a rough, hardy fellow enough; 
‘but her mother—here the dramatists make a concession to the 
principle of hereditary transmission—was given to reciting 
and even making ballads, and Thekla has inherited the taste. 
At her father’s request, she has promised her hand toa brave 
oung sailor, Olof, but she has made it clear that she has no 
rt to give him. She has acquiesced in her father’s wish, 
but her heart has been lost to a mysterious picture, 
before which she will sit and dream for hours, and 
which her parents have covered with a curtain to divert 
her thoughts from it. We cannot say that the important part 
played by this portrait of Vanderdecken strikes us as a happ 
idea, by whatever agency we suppose the picture to have found 
its way to the old pilot’s cottage. The pilot himself knows 
nothing of its origin beyond the fact that he found it in its 
lace on taking down a wall for the purpose of enlarging his 
Soest. Do the dramatists wish us to understand that Van- 
derdecken, while roaming about in search of redemption, had 
had his portrait painted in the course of a previous three- 
days’ visit to oe for the purpose of working on the girl’s 
feelings, and that he came back to see how his scheme had 
preeees ? Ifso, seeing that he decoyed Thekla on board 
is phantom ship by holding out promises to her which he 
knew he could not fulfil, he forfeits no inconsiderable part of 
our sympathy in procuring his redemption by an artful plan 
which was much more reprehensible than the original blas- 
phemy for which he was punished. On the other hand, if we 
suppose that the — was placed there by some supernatural 
agency in whose ds Thekla was a puppet, the human inte- 
rest of the play is seriously diminished. We cannot, of course, 


complain o ss ee mysterious in a play whose whole basis _ 


is supernatural ; and, perhaps, we should not bring too ques- 
tioning aspirit to the performance; still it should have been pos- 
sible, without any detriment to the mystic surroundings of the 
drama, to find a more humanly interesting motive for Thekla’s 
sacrifice than representing her as the victim either of a direct 
intervention of Pate or of the despairing wiles of the weary 
mariner. Doubtless,a man who has been so severely punished 
for a random fit of blasphemous obstinacy cannot be expected 
to be too particular in his choice of a means of escape from 
his doom, and the mysterious spirit-world may be excused for 
giving him a helping hand ; but, out of consideration for the 
audience’s instincts of fair play, the unhappy scapegoat ought 
to have at least the appearance of acting with her own free 
will, 
We were not disappointed in our expectation that Mr. 
Irving would find in Vanderdecken an effective subject for 
his art. He succeeds as far as anybody could succeed in 
giving artistic shape and expression to the forlorn man’s suf- 
ferings and his relief, his set look of dull hopelessness and 
despair-laden voice at the beginning of his three days’ quest, 
the slow awakening of a hope which he feared to entertain, the 
passionate acceptance of that hope as it grew to confi- 
dence, his fierce anger when it seemed in danger of beiag 
snatched away, his profound subdued joy when it was ful- 
filled. Mr. Irving never given better proof of the con- 
summate finish of his art, or chosen a subject better suited 
to it; but cannot he be made aware of the extent to which 
he mars his own triumphs by the tricks he plays with the 
Queen’s pronunciation? There is one conspicuous instance 
of this in the present piece, from which he might take warn- 
ing and repent. It is at the moment when Thekla avows her 
love for him,and Vanderdecken’s long, dreary years of despair 
are, at last, revived by the light of assured hope. The gesture 
with which the actor starts at hearing this, the look of his 
face, and the tone of his voice, give the most masterly ex- 
pression to the half-fearful sense of relief from a long-en- 
dured, intolerable burden. But the articulate words that 
come from his lips are, “Oh Gad!” and a perceptible titter 


runs through a house which, but for this discord, would have 
been profoundly thrilled. It might be ungracious to notice 
such blemishes if they were incurable ; but the patience which 
can give us so admirable a study of a character should be 
equal to conquering the most inveterate habits when they are 
so damaging to the complete result. 


THE OLYMPIC.—LOVE OR LIFE? 


As Mr. Taylor and Mr. Meritt entitled the last play 
written by them in conjunction, Such is the Law, the t 
with some propriety have entitled this Such is not the Law, 
seeing that they procure happiness at the close of the third 
act by making a man marry his deceased brother’s widow. 
These collaborators seem to be as much dominated by the 
table of prohibited degrees as Mr. Dick was by the head of 
King Charles. Love or Life? however, is a very good title 
for the play which they have written for the Olympic, 


Y | founded on Crabbe’s tale, ‘Smugglers and Poachers,’ and the 


play itself is a reg 3 good, though not an eminently good, 
melodrama. Up to the end of the second act, indeed, every- 
thing goes admirably; we have an abundant succession of 
stirring incidents, some scenes that give the actors scope for 
moving our feelings, and breathless culminations of interest for 
the curtain to fall upon. But the third act, as so often 
happens, is a falling off ; all the threads of interest, except one, 
have been spun out, and that one is not sufficient of itself to 
save the audience from weariness. The dramatists do their 
best to amuse us in the last act with the humours of some 
of the minor personages till they are ready to bring on 


their dénouement, but, as these humours have been amply, 
j illustrated before, our interest in them is faint after the 


stirring struggles of the preceding acts. It is curious 
how completely the dramatists have inverted the moral of 
Crabbe’s tale. His design was to show the frightful conse- 
quences of poaching and smuggling, the demoralising influence 
of such courses upon those who engaged in them, and, with 
this view, he drew the career of a dare-devil poaching ring- 
leader through one act of reckless law-breaking after another 
till he involved him in the guilt of fratricide. His game- 
keeper was a scoundrel, it is true, but the moral, on the whole, 
was pointed by the course of the story rather against the law- 
breakers than the law-makers. In the play, however, as 
might be expected in anything with which a dramatist of such 
thoroughly liberal instincts as Mr. Taylor had to do, the 
sympathies of the audience are strongly appealed to against 
the rigours of game-preserving as practised in the eighteenth 
century. The apologetic notice on the playbills, reciting 
some of the criminal history of the period, for fear “ the 
atmosphere of lawlessness should appear exaggerated by the 
light of contemporary experience,” was rather superfluous for 
a generation whose own newspapers contain every year records 
of affrays hardly less bloody and deplorable. By far the most 
interesting character in the play is “ Dare-devil Dick,” the 
leader of the poachers, played with great spirit by Mr. Henry 
Neville. Mrs. Boucicault’s character is much too level to 
afford proper scope for an actress who is still without an equal 
among us for the expression of simple tenderness. 





THE DUKE’S.—LITTLE CRICKET. 


_ If the best way to attain success is to deserve it, Mr. Mor- 
timer has made a good beginning in his management of this 
theatre. His dramatisation of George Sand’s La Petite Fadette 
preserves the pastoral charm of the story better than any 
other that has been attempted. This, of course, cannot be 
done without some sacrifice of liveliness. “ Little Cricket,” 
as he calls the heroine, is not such a ragged, boisterous romp 
as the Fanchette with which two clever actresses in succession 
have delighted the American stage. Our taste here seems to 
be rather setting against such incidents as that with which the 
American version of the play begins, where Fanchette bursts 
on the stage in screaming pursuit of her grandmother's 
poultry. Whatthis change of taste portends is a theme for 
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- the philosopher, but, at least, it must be admitted that Little 


Cricket’s introduction, dancing to her own shadow in the 


_ moonlight in a fairy-like scene, with glow-worms and will-o- 


the-wisps and an unseen swain for on-lookers, is much more 
“pretty and poetical.” Mr, Mortimer’s quieter conception 
of the little village outlaw is admirably carried out by Mise 
Lydia Cowell. 





VARIORUM NOTES. 


rn pee 


after going bravely through the recent war, and in spite of re- 
peated attacks of illness and several serious accidents, adding to 
his already brilliant reputation, Mr. MacGahan died at Constan- 
tinople on Sunday, at the early age of thirty-two. No soldier 
in the campaign behaved with greater gallantry, and of few men 
can it be said with so much truth that his death has saddened all 
who knew him. 


Great consternation prevails among the host of newspaper 
correspondents now collected at Berlin in consequence of the 
rumour that Prince Bismarck has asked the members of the 
Congress to swear that they will divulge nothing concerning 
their deliberations. We understand that all the talent of The 
Times has been concentrated at Berlin with a view to ‘‘ working 
the oracle ’’—Mr. Mackenzie Wallace, the St. Petersburg corre- 
spondent, Mr. Ebers, from Vienna, Mr. Blowitz, from Paris— 
and we observe that in yesterday’s Times they made an appeal 
to Prince Bismarck’s better feelings by affecting to believe that 
any intention to exact an oath of secrecy was “quite incompatible 
with his lofty mind.” The Daily News has stolen a march upon 
its contemporaries if it be true that Lord Beaconsfield has pro- 
mised to send it special information with his own hand, all oaths 
of secrecy notwithstanding. 


We understand that the Conservatives in the City are making 
preparations for a great banquet to Lord Beaconsfield to cele- 
brate his triumphant return from the Congress. All good 
patriots must hope for this celebration, and we trust it will be 
held with equal heartiness if it should prove to be Mr. Glad- 
stone’s policy that Lord Beaconsfield has carried to a triumphant 
issue. 


The ‘‘ European Notability ” in the series by “Ipa ” which 
Mr. Sotheran is publishing, is this week very appropriately 
“England’s Prime Minister.” The artist’s idea seems to 
have been to bring to the front a remarkable and hitherto un- 
detected resemblance between the illustrious Earl and clever 
little Jacob Cohen, not the least interesting of the heroes 
of ‘‘ Daniel Deronda.”’ 


A paragraph in The Times states that the Daily News has 
added another Walter Press to its printing establishment, 
enabling it to print 104,000 copies an hour. This is a satis- 
factory contradiction to what we often hear stated, that the cir- 
culation of the paper has fallen off of late in consequence of the 
side it has taken on the Eastern Question. 


Last Sunday was an important day in the history of the move- 
ment for opening museums on Sundays. The Maidstone 
Museum was opened to the public on that day for the first time, 
and it is, we believe, the first case in this kingdom in which the 
privilege has been conceded. It was only by one vote, and by 
one member’s abstaining from voting, that the local authority of 
Maidstone succeeded in taking this honourable lead. 


The promoters of the Thirlmere Water Scheme of the Man- 
chester Corporation have tried to advance their cause with the 
general public by issuing a copiously illustrated lecture by Mr. J. 
Maneergh, in reply to the arguments of the Defence Association. 
We hope that the Association will reply to this, for we fear their 
object is not yet so secure that they are in a position to echo the 
extraordinary hymn of thanksgiving, beginning “ Ascended 
Lord !” which appeared in last week’s Spectator, If they do not, 
the great mass of the public will begin to think that the argu- 
ment has gone against them, on the familiar ground that they 
have taken to uttering profane language. 


The Columbia College Four have at last arrived in England, and 
the crew have settled down at the Royal Hotel, Henley-on- 
Thames. This is a new hotel, standing above the bridge, and not 
much patronised as a rule by the rowing clubs. The Americans 
have brought with them two boats, one of papier maché, and the 
other of wood, but it is not settled in which they will row. We 
hope they will not be discouraged if they find themselves doing 
very slow time over the course as compared with usual recorded 
times of fours in regatta memoranda. The river is unusually 
full after the late heavy rains, and there is more of a winter than 
a summer stream. The rowing of the crew reminds us strongly 
of the Atalanta men six years ago, when they came over to row 
the London Rowing Club, and we do not think that Columbia 
will be found to be as fast as the Harvard Four which rowed 
Oxford in 1869. They are slow in recovery and hang over the 
stretchers, but they are well together, and sit their boat steadily. 
They are only doing slow and easy work at present, so that it 
would be premature to criticise their powers at a racing stroke. 
Henley Regatta will be on July4and5. The entries will com- 
prise eights from the London Rowing Club, Kingston, Thames, 
and Jesus (Cambridge) boat clubs for the ‘‘ Grand Challenge ;” 
from Eton, Jesus, and University College (Oxford) for 
the ‘‘ Ladies’ Plate,” and perhaps Radley. For the “ Stewards’ ” 
fours, London, Thames, and Kingston will enter; and for the 
Visitors’ fours (which are confined to schools and colleges) Jesus 
and Brasennose will enter. Columbia will probably enter for the 
Visitors’ and Stewards’ fours. There are also races for junior 
fours and eights, in the ‘‘ Wyfold” and ‘Thames ” cups. For 
these the several crews of the leading clubs enter, and some of 
the weaker clubs which have no chance for the greater races, 
such as Ino, West London, and Kensington. The pairs and 
sculls entries are uncertain, but we hear of Messrs. Hockin and 
Gurdon, of Jesus, forone pair,and, perhaps, Messrs. Marriott and 
Edwardes-Moss, of Brasennose, for another; Messrs. Hastie and 
Eyre, of the Thames Club, alsothink of entering. In the “‘ Diamond 
Sculls” Mr. Edwardes-Moss, winner of last year, will again enter, 
and against him, among others, will be Mr. Barker, of Trinity 
(Cambridge), winner of the Colquhoun Sculls at Cambridge last 
autumn, 


The recent quarrel between the students of the Latin Quarter 
and their landlords, who, in common with all commercial Parir, 
have raised their prices in consequence of the Exhibition, recalls 
the palmiest days of old Bohemia. The students on strike have 
been put to shifts for lodging as strange as that of the man 
Henri Murger tells of, who, on being asked where he was now 
living, named a very fashionable avenue, and quieted his friend’s 
astonishment by adding, ‘‘ Third tree on the left-hand side.” 


There are obstacles in the way of aspirants for dramatic fame 
in Paris, as is evidenced by a recent story of an ambitious youth 
who some years ago visited M. Regnier, of the Thédtre-Francais, 
and was told at the end of an audience to study for a year, as his 
present delivery was unintelligible. Disconcerted, but not wholly 
dashed, the young man set to work, laboured energetically for a 
year, and then again visited M. Regnier, to favour him with the 
result of his study. M. Regnierlistened to him for some little time, 
and then informed him that he had evidently worked hard, but 
must set to work again. “ But have I not improved?” inquired 
the young man. “Yes, yes,” replied Regnier, ‘‘ Last year | 
could not understand you at all; now I understand that you 
speak badly.” 

A Baltimore poet has taken advantage of modern science and 
the papyrograph, and prints, illustrates, sews, and publishes his 
works himself, This is an innovation of a somewhat alarming 
nature. William Blake’s ingenious method of engraving his 
own poems has often been looked on with envy by many a 
budding poet, but the labour was happily too arduous for 
average humanity. If, however, the simplicity and ease of 
the papyrograph system enables every would-be poet to issue 
his writings without the ordinary difficulties of publishing 
to winnow the wheat from the chaff, the prospect is not very 
pleasant. 


Our readers may recollect that.in our issue of the 26th of 
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August, 1876, we reviewed at length ‘A Book of Verse from 
India,’ the work of a young Hindu lady, named Toru Dutt. We 
expressed a very high opinion of its poetical merit, knowing 
absolutely nothing of the authoress or the origin of the book. 
In the ‘ Revue des Deux Mondes,’ the little volume found another 
enthusiastic critic ; but, otherwise, it was unnoticed in Europe- 
From a second edition of this work, which has just been for- 
warded to us, we learn, with deep regret, that the authoress, Miss 
Toru Dutt, died at Calcutta, in her twenty-second year, on the 
30th of August, 1877, and we cannot but record, with pardonable 
pride, the statement of her father, that our notice in the Examiner 
gave her extreme pleasure almost in her last hours. We regard 
this young Hindu lady as the most eminent poetic genius that 
Anglo-Indian literature has hitherto produced; the specimens we 
quoted in our review were marvellously skilful and melodious. 
We learn, from the prefatory memoir to the new edition, that she 
was equally versed in two other languages foreign to her birth— 
Sancrit and French. In the latter there will shortly appear in 
Paris a novel of Indian life, by Toru Dutt, which is being seen 
through the press by Mlle. Clarisse Bader, author of ‘La Femme 
dans l'Inde Antique,’ and by the famous orientalist, M. Garcin de 
Tassy. 


According to a Vienna paper, one of the mysteries in the his- 
tory of precious stones has met with partial solution. Twelve 
famous diamonds of the French Crown, known as ‘‘ the twelve 
Mazarins,” because they had been newly cut by Mazarin’s order, 
disappeared after the Revolution of 1830, and no one knew what 
had become of them. At the recent betrothal of King Alphonso 
with Princess Mercedes,an Amsterdam merchant came to Madrid 
with twelve diamonds, which he stated himself to be commissioned 
to sell by an owner who wished to remain unknown. These 
stones, on being examined by competent authorities, were pro- 
nounced to be no other than the missing Mazarins. The ques- 
tion is, where have they been since their disappearance? This 
strange story rivals the curious history of the Tavernier blue 
diamond, another unfortunate French jewel. 


The Globe last week succeeded in making an old story seem 
whimsically unmeaning. Reviving the tale, rather too often told 
before, of Buck Whaley in Ireland, it went on to say that 
Whaley made a wager that he would in a certain time walk to 
Constantinople and return, and that having accomplished the 
feat and won his wager he was called ‘‘ Jerusalem’ Whaley ever 
after. Why, even in Ireland, a man should be called Jerusalem 
Whaley because he had walked to Constantinople was not made 
clear. Of course our contemporary meant to say that he proposed 
to walk to Jerusalem and did walk there. 


A writer in the Poet’s Corner of one of our contemporaries 
mukes a very audacious appropriation of two lines from Dry- 


den :— 
But wild ambition loves to slide, not stand, 


And Envy’s ice prefers to Virtue’s land. 


Plagiarism is not felony, but the plagiarist should not ‘‘ dis- 
figure the child in order to make it pass for his own.” “ For- 
tune’s ice,” which is at least an intelligible conceit, and not 
** Envy’s ice,” which is meaningless, is Dryden’s expression. 


In Mr. George Grossmith’s humourous song, ‘‘ The Careful 
Man,” it is told of the hero that, among other acts of foolish pru- 
dence, ‘‘ In June he wore an overcoat to guard against the storm.” 
The Clerk of the Weather seems resolved to take the point out 
of this sarcasm. 


A. T. Stewart, the rich New Yorx merchant who died a couple 
of years back, conceived the idea of a hotel for working women. 
This idea was carried out after his death by his representatives. 
A large hotel was built, and rooms offered tg working women for 
six dollars a week ; but, as occupants were hampered by a number 
of restrictive rules, many of a somewhat needless nature, the 
affair proved a complete failure and has been abandoned, and the 
building converted into an ordinary hotel, This ought to prove 
a lesson to many amateur philanthropists. Humanity, as a whole, 
is independent, and objects to being compelled to go to bed at a 
particular hour, or living according to a routine arranged by 


another person, even when compliance brings with it the advan. 
tage of comfortable accommodation. 


The New York Sun pressingly invites Prince Bismarck to 
visit the United States. It assures him that the fresh air of 
Colorado, Nevada, and California would greatly refresh him after 
his recent labours, and do wonders to restore his health. It also 
promises him the most cordial reception in all parts of America, 


Mr. Jennings, who was fined on Monday for assaulting a gen- 
tleman in Hyde Park who had struck Mr. Jennings’s dog for 
trying to bite him, would seem to be of affinity with the old lady 
whom Leech drew appealing to a policeman to arrest a horrid 
man who had hit her darling Fido for biting him in the leg. 


Some foolish people go about saying that Mr. Whittaker was 
never more truly the editor of the ‘‘ Levant” Herald than he is 
at present. 


Mr. W. Pollock’s papers on ‘‘ French Players,” which origi- 
nally appeared in these columns, will very shortly appear in Paris 
in a collected form with a short preface. The publisher is Mr, 
Fotheringham. 


The widow of the German poet, Uhland, celebrated her eightieth 
birthday at Stuttgart last month. 


The next number of the New Quarterly will contain a short 


story by Mr. Thomas Hardy. 


C. Kegan Paul and Co. will shortly publish a translation from 
the works of the Swedish poet, Johan Ludwig Runeberg, by Mr. 
Eirikr Magniisson. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Bacon’s Essays. Introduction and Notes. By Rev. H. Lewis. (Small 8yo, pp- 
190.) . Collins, Sons and Co. ls. 6d. 

Banks, Mrs. G. Linnceus. Caleb Booth’s Clerk. In3 vols. (Crown 8vo.) Hurst 
and Blackett. 31s. 6d. 

Bates, H. W.—Central America. The West Indies and South America. (Demy 
8vo, pp. 571.) E. Stanford. 


Cantley. fo G8. .—A Century of Emblems. (Square crown 8vo, pp. 135.) Macmillan 


ie Launcelot. -nneemaae of Leigh Hunt. (Crown 8vo, pp. 57.) Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co 

ee Men of Letters. —Samuel Johnson. By Leslie Stephen. (Crown 8vo, pp. 

195.) Macmillan and Co. 

Goodman, Thomas.—French Nouns and their Genders. (Crown 8vo, pp. 64.) 
Simpkin, Marshall and Co, 1s. 

Hilda among the broken Gods. By the author of *O Grange.” (Crown8 
pp. 346.) Glasgow: James Macleh hose. “ m4 

Kelley, E. G., M.D.—The Philosophy of Existence. (Demy 8vo, pp. 630.) Chap- 
man and Hall. 


Lindsay-Bucknall, H,—A Seach for a Fortune. (Demy 8vo, pp. 452.) Daldy, 
Isbister and Co. 

Lockhart, L. W.M.—Mineis Thine. In3 vols. (Crown 8vo.) W. Blackwood and 
Sons. 25s. 6d. 


Maskhen, vata. .—The Great Frozen Sea. (Demy 8vo, pp. 440.) Daldy, Isbister 
and Co. 


Mayer, A. M. and C. Barnard.—Light. (Crown 8vo, pp. 90.) Macmillan and Co. 
Oetn S eee, A Story. In 3 vols. (Crown 8vo.) Chatto and Windus. 
8. . 


Patmore, C.—Amelia, Tamerton Churchtower, &c. (Crown 8vo, pp. 234.) G. Bell 
and Sons. 


Poehes, Say: .—Sermons never preached. (Crown 8vo, pp. 124.) Trubner 


Poole, Harrict.—Great and Small. (Crown 8vo.) Griffith and Farran. 
Senior, Nassau William.—Conversations with M. Thiers, M. Guizot. In 2 vola 
(Demy 8vo, pp. 411; 400.) Hurst and Blackett. 30s, 
no re’s King John, Introduction and Notes by ger F. G. Fleay, M.A. 
mall 8vo, pp. 224.) W. Collins, Sons, and Co. 1s. 6d 


Stanley , Henry M.—Through the Dark Continent. In 2 vols. (Demy 8v0, 
522; 5665.) Sampson Low and Co. vo ( y SvO, PP- 


Swan, A. S.—Ups and Downs. (Crown8vo.) Charing Cross Publishing Company. 

Tourgénief, J. S.—Virgin Soil. Translated by Ashton W. Dilke. (Crown 8yvo.) 
Macmillan and Co. 

Trollope, Frank.—The Lawyer’s Daughter. In 3 vols, (Crown 8vo.) C.J. Skeet. 

Véron, Eugéne.—L’Esthétique. (Crown 8vo, pp. 479.) Paris: C, Reinwaldand Co, 


Wright, C. Alder.—Metals and their A 
millan and Co, eir Applications. (Small 8vo, pp. 191.) Mae- 








PARIS EXHIBITION. 
eG eens 
THE EXAMINER is on sale in the Paris Exhibition at the 


kiosque of Galignani’s Messenger, Section Anglaise, opposite the 


offices of the British Commission, near the Porte Desaix, Champ 
de Mars. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION :—Post free, within the United King- 
dom—Yearly, £1 8s. 6d. ; Half-yearly, 14s. 3d. ; Quarterly, 7. 2d. 
—U.S. of America, £1 10s, 6d., or $7 50 gold.—India and the 
Colonies, £1108. 6d. Subscriptions are payable in advance, and 
may commence at any time. 








The EDITOR cannot undertake to return Manuscripts. 


THE EXAMINER. 
POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 64. 








CONTENTS OF No. 3,671, JUNE 8, 1878. 


Notes and Comments. 
Lord Beaconsfield at the Congress. The Crime of Nobiling. 
Mr. Gladstone and the Nineteenth Century. Mr. Hanbury and Mr. Gladstone. 
The Loss of the Grosser Kurfiirst. ** Heresy’ in Scotland. 
City of London Charities. English Mormons. The Australian Cricketers, 
The Solicitor of Fiction. 





The New Pope and Italy. New Works on Political Economy. 
Early Records of British India, Voyage of the Alert. Naples, 
A Latter-Day Novel. Samuel Breck’s Recollections, 





Notes on the Present Condition of French Painting, 





Music, Drama. Variorum Notes. 





Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 6d. per annum. 
LONDON: PUBLISHED AT 136, STRAND, W.C. 











Ker Prran HALL, MANSION HOUSE. 


A MEETING 
Will be held on 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 19th, at 3 o'clock, 
For the 
ENCOURAGEMENT OF PROVIDENT HABITS IN ALL CLASSES. 
The Earl of SHAFTESBURY, K.G., in the Chair. 

Miss EMILY FAITHFULL will give an Address on “The Extravagance of Modern 

Life, its Cause and Cure.”’ 
THOMAS HUGHES, Esq., Q.C.; several Members of Parliament and Clergymen 

will address the meeting, 








M ETROPOLITAN HOSPITAL SUNDAY FUND. 
Patron: Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
HOSPITAL SUNDAY, 30th JUNE, 1878, 


Cheques crossed Bank of England, and P.O.O. made payable to the Secretary, 
Mr. Henry N. Custance, shpall be ont to the Matson Slouse. , 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Fire, Life, and Annuities. 1, Dale Street, 
Liverpool ; Cornhill, London. 





Total invested funds eeeeeteeteeeeeteeeee Peete teeteeteeteeteese £5,814,367 
Fire premiums, 1877 ........s.cscsssorsescossorssssseccscceses £1,052,465 
Life do. MEA ‘cc sucshieandegiveieksidadoabcssudorinsadan . 235,340 
Interest on Investments ............ccssccecssesevsesseseee 249,906 

Total annual income ...........c..c.eseeeeee £1,537,711 


Under the new series of life policies the assured are entitled to four-fifths of the 
profits of the participating class. 

Non-bonus policies at moderate rates. 

Fire insurances upon equitable terms. : 

For the prospectus and last report of the Directors apply as above, or to any of the 


bgents of the Company. : ct eee 
anun renewal premiums falling due at Midsummer should be paid within 15 days 
erefrom. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1803), 1, Old Broad-street, E.C.; and 16 and 17, Pall-mall, 8.W. 
Capital, 21,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard-street and Charing 
Cross, London. Established 1782. 


Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements. 


Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY, 
TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1878. 


Furst AND THIRD CLASS TOURIST TICKETS, 


Available for Two Months, will be issued from May Ist to the 3lst 
October, 1878. 


For particulars see Time Tables and Programmes issued by the Company. 
Derby, April, 1878, JAMES ALLPORT, General Managet,. 














VERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL.—Under 


Contract for the con ce of the Mails to the Mediterranean, India, Chi 

Japan, and Australia. The Restonnien and Oriental Steam Navigation Gempens 
despatch their Steamers from Southampton, vid the Suez Canal, every Thursday, 
pee Venice every Friday, and from Brindisi, with the Overland Mails, every 


Offices—122, Leadenhall-street, E.C., and 25, Cockspur-street, 8. W. 


£IO —In return for a Ten-Pound Note, free and safe 
* per post, One of , 


BENNETT’S LADY’S GOLD WATCHES, 


Perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air-tight, dam 
tight, and dust-tight, oe 


65, Cheapside, London. Gold Chains at Manufacturers’ Prices. 
P.0.0. John Bennett. 
BENNETT, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


e) UDSON’S DYES. 








In 30 Colours. 
For domestic use. 
Simple and effectual. 
Price SIXPENCE per bottle. 


UDSON’S DYES. 


Any one can use them in a 
Pail of Water. 
Time—Ten Minutes. 
Sold by Chemists. 








e) UDSON'S DYES. 
For Silk, Wool, Ribbons, Braid, 
, Veils, Scarfs, Dresses, 
and Curtains. 
Sold by Stationers, 


KINAHAN’S . LL. . WHISKEY. 


THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 
Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 
Universally Recommended by the Medical Profession. 
Dr. Hassatt says :—‘‘ The Whisky is soft, mellow, and 
pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality.” 


20, GREAT TITCHFIELD-STREET, W. 


SUDDEN MOURNING. 


Messrs. JAY are always provided with e enced dressmakers and milliners 


ready to travel to any of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, when 
the emergencies of aioe or une ted mourning noqiare the immediate execution 
i rders an terial 








of mourning o . They take with them dresses millinery, 3 ma 
at ls. per yard and uy , to cut from the , all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as Mo 


purchased at the Lon: General urning Warehouse, in 
-street. Reasonable estimates also given for household mourning at a great 


[eledto aes ox eanatl Gulla. 
TAY’S! 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET, We 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER 


FOR THE 


TOILET AND NURSERY. 


Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite Fragrance. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS 


CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY 


From the First Analytical Chemists of the day will be forwarded on application te 
93, Upper Thames Street, London, and in future will be issued with every packet 
sold by us. 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL.—PRIZE MEDAL. 


R Y’S CARACAS coco A— 
‘‘ A most delicious and valuable article.’’—Standard. 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, Water, and Air, edited by Dr, 
Hassall. 











Rers EXTRACT OF COCcCOA— 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich articles of diet. 
“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of the superfluous oil.""—Food 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 


ceestinaaeninietiendintensieamninaaciiaiageesiatemiadhaibietesnandiinaineniintesitalamamastieiaiceitinat tienda imudinitatinendlaidinians inanimate 
KB LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, Sauces, and Condi- 
@® ments.—E. LAZENBY & SON, sole pro of the celebrated 
Saran erhalten tert Palit re sala 
y ’ ni pu e 
is guaranteed tirely unadulterated.—92, Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Seana (late 6, Edwards Street, on Forres Square), and 18, ty Street, London, S.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The admirers of this 
celebrated eves one aa peamsennd’ te observe oot each bottle pres 
pared . LAZE bears the label, used so many years, 
7s * Elizabeth Lazenby 
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OETZMANN & CO., 
FURNISH YOUR 67, 69, 71, 73, 77, & 79, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 


NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, DRAPERY, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, CHINA, GLASS, &c., &c. 








HOUSE 
THROUGHOUT. 


A Descriptive Catalogue (the best Furnishing Guide extant) post free. 


THE CABINET TURKISH BATH. 


A GENUINE LUXURY AND HEALTH PRESERVER. PRODUCES A CLEAR SKIN AND GOOD COMPLEXION, 
INVALUABLE TO PERSONS OF SEDENTARY HABITS, 








BXTRACTS FROM TESTIMONIALS. 

“T bought a Portable Cabinet Turkish Bath in the month of July last. I have used it about three times week since, 
and find it answers very well; is comfortable, and has the advantage over the ordinary Turkish Bath that the. head is out 
of the heat. I have derived great benefit from it. It is portable and light. I have used it with the greatest success, I 
shall be delighted to recommend your bath.” His Grace the Duke of Beavrorr. 


“ T offer you this report of your Portable Turkish Bath. I take it in my bed room with a fire to dress by. There is no 
smell, and no distress of breathing, or any discomfort whatever. It is most refreshing after hard riding for hours, and I 
think it conducive to good digestion and good nerve. I strongly recommend it to mt pone friends. I enjoy it three 
times a week, and no man can be in better spirits.” Rev. G. W. Puiprs, M.A., Bosworth Rectory, Dugby. 











“I am glad to say the Bath is quite satisfactory.” 


“ J shall have no hesitation in recommending your Bath, having found it most convenient and efficient, generating plenty 
of hot air in a short time. It fully verifies in action what you state con S 


it. 
Rev. C. J. F. Parton, B.A., 6, Barnard’s-inn, Holborn. 
Captain Macrean, A.D.C., Head Quarters, Aldershot. 





PRICE FROM. FOUR GUINEAS. 


MESSRS. HLILIS AND Co, 


42, HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, W.C. 
(ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREE.) 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wr 


TABLE KNIVES, IVORY, per dozen, from 19s. to sss. 
ELECTRO FORKS—Table,from 24s.; Spoons, from 24s. 
PAPIER MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 2ts., 56s., 958. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SETS, from £3 9s. 

DISH COVERS—Tin, 22s.; Mctal,6ss. ; Electro, £11 118+ 
ELECTRO CRUETS AND LIQUEURS. 


LAMPS—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 

BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 

COAL SCUTTLES, VASES, BOXES, &c. Y 
CHINA & GLASS—Dinner Services, &c. 


DEANE & CO., 










THE BEST ARTICLES. 


FENDERS—Bright, 4s. to £15 ; Bronze, 3s. to £0. 
STOVES—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 







GASELIERS—=-light, 17s. ; 3 do., gos.; 5 do. £4 48. 

KITCHENERS—From 3-ft., £3, to 6-ft. £30. 

KITCHEN UTENSILS, TURNERY GOODS, MATS, &. 

GARDEN TOOLS Lawn Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 
(CATALOGUES FREE.) 


4 GS BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
& BEDSTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding, 
CORNICES—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 


46, KING WILLIAM ST., LONDON BRIDGE. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. G HH. JONES, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 


ILL be glad to forward a pamphlet, gratis and post free, which explains the most 
WwW salar system of the adaptation of artificial and extraction of natural teeth 


without pain, his only London address— 


57, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum. 


Note.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London and Paris) are uiagiet in the 
most difficult and delicate cases, on a perfectly painless system of self-adhesion, 
extraction of loose teeth or stumps being unnecessary ; and, by recent scientific dis- 
coveries and improvements in mechanical dentistry, detection is rendered utterly 
impossible, both by the close adjustment of artificial teeth to the gums and their 
life-like appearance. By this patented invention complete mastication, extreme 
lightness, combined with strengthand durability, are insured, useless bulk bei 
obviated ; articulation is rendered clear and distinct. In the administration 
nitrous oxide gas, Mr. G. H. Jones has introduced an entirely new process. 


TESTIMONIAL. : 

** My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention 
displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication 
oot articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained Her Majesty's 
Royal — Patent, - —— — I consider the —— = Painless Den- 

° recognition of your v services you are a use name. 
— — ’ : 8. G. HUTCHINS, oa 
* By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 





“G. H. Jones, Esq.” 
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H LLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.—Outward 


Infirmities.—Before the discovery of these remedies many cases of sores, 
ulcers, &c., were pronounced to be hopelessly incurable, because the treatment 
pursued tended to destroy the strength it was — ge to preserve, and to 
exasperate the symptoms it was inadequate to remove. olloway’s Pills exert the 
most wholesome gt: over the unhealthy flesh or skin, without debarring the 
patient from fresh air and exercise, and thus the constitutional vigour is husbanded 
while the most malqnent ulcers, abcesses, and skin diseases are in process of cure. 
Both Ointment and Pills make the blood richer and purer, instead of permitting it 
to fall ae that poor and watery state so fatalto many labouring under chronic 

tions, 


KEATING’S INSECT POWDER. 


Used by Her Majesty’s Government. 
HIS Powder is unrivalled in destroying all Insects, 


although perfectly harmless to Domestic Animals. It preserves from Moth. 
All Woollens and Furs should be well sprinkled with the Youle before placing 
away. At the seaside it is invaluable for preserving from domestic worries. 

The increasing demand for this celebrated preparation has caused imitations 
which are noxious in their effects ; purchasers are, therefore, particularly requested 
to obtain “Kerattye’s Powper.” Sold in Tins, 1s, and 2s. 6d. each, by all 
Druggists, or by post, 14 and 33 Stamps, from THOS. KEATING, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, London, 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


’ 
W HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 

WHITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of Five Hundred 
Medical - to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of the steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here 
avoided, a soft bandage being worn round the body, while the uisite reine 
power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting wit 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn ars 
sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit 


forwarded by post, on the circumference of the i h 
being sent to the Manufacturer, bety two inches below Wit ae 


Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


Single Truss, 16s., 2ls., 26s. 6d., and 3ls. 64d. ; postage free. Double ditto, 


Sls. 6d., 42s., and 52s, 6d. ; postage free. Umbilical ditto, 42s. and 52s. 6d.; 
postage free. 


Post Office Orders to be made payable to Joun Wuire, Post Office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. 
BEASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., for VARI- 


COSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary Stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each, postage free. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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STRENGTH FOR THE WEAK. 





NEW COMPOUND SALT, having two distinct bases. This 
medicine, if dissolved in hot water, forms a most in lotion, quick pone 
Weaknesses, arising from whatever cause, and drawing out pains and aches, and is 


known as 
LIEBIG’S SILVER SALT. 


The feeble and those in delicate health will find this Salt invigorating 
Seat Sales oy So eat et ate ee 
appre , any w preventing and 
keeping off Colds, by giving a warm of health, and should always hand 
for use in changeable weather, to rub in any part as a protection. a 


LIEBIG’S PEARLS OF STRENGTH 


are perfectly tasteless, being prepared in the form of Pear hich they resem 
This t medicine is ste dilinnens he tae ae 


rE latest addition to Therapeutics is the discovery of a 
ble 
kly 





in appearance. ever brought 
before the public, containing, in a cheap and pleasant form, a most 
raion, adapted to all ages and conaidtalionn, for — sites 


ENRICHING THE BLOOD, 


and for the permanent cure of General Weakness—Shortness of Breath—Im 

verished Blood—Noises in the Head and Ears—Impaired Sight and Semere—Inti- 

gestion—Incapacity for Study or Business—Dizziness— Rheumatism and Pains and 

Aches—Nervous Prostration—Palpitation of the Heart—Pains in the Back—Bilious 

Hands and Limbe—Mewalgia--Wast of Rneeey and lees of Aavaite oh mons 
ands an imbs— —Wan A 

other symptoms of failing health. _ 


TESTIMONIAL from Sir CHARLES LOCOCK, 
Physician to the Queen. 

“* T have seen the effects of Liebig’s Pearls of Strength, and regard them favour- 
ably as a general family medicine, pleasant to take, and beneficial in their action. 
I have also subjected the Silver Salt to some very severe tests, and find that the ho 
solution draws out and aches ina few minutes, and is without doubt the 


most powerful invigorator known, and these 
bear out all that is claimed for them. an appear to me to fully 
** Cuarntes Locock, M.D.” 


In cases of pores’, functional, or organic weakness, the Silver Salt will soon 
effect a cure, if applied as a lotion to the place, causing the blood to flow there, and 
the then becomes Simone: and two remedies com 
LIEBIG SYSTEM of MEDICINE, of sup the 
phospha‘ic, and saline elements, for curing , exhausti 

rendering the blood sufficiently rich to nourish the body, expel allimpurities, infuse 
new life, and build up a stronger constitution, and has so far proved tha’ 
it is rapidly superteding the old system. 


These PEARLS are sold in boxes at 1s. 134., 2s. 94., 4s. 6d., Is., 22s., and 23s., 

tha. inauan aeeatiboncasiemane te deems There i considerable saving in buying 
quan es, can 

printed directions for use. ae — 


M. LIEBIG & CO., 


17, ESSEX-STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 
And at PARIS and NEW YORK. 





VADTE® | SALMON, ODY, & CO 
BELTS, siessabois and ‘i asabies of the m 

} ELASTIC SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 
ke. 292, STRAND, LONDOW. 


MADE TO ANY 
MEASURE. 


N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies, 
Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE 
FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


HAS BECOME A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY 


FOR THE NURSERY, THE SICK ROOM, AND THE FAMILY TABLE. 





H®41 & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CALALOGUE of 
BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 
BEDEOOM FURNITURE, 


SENT FREE BY POST. 
EAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM 


COURT-ROAD, LO: DUN, W. 
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13, Great Martporovex Street, 


HURST and BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


—0— 


CONVERSATIONS with M. THIERS, M. GUIZOT, and 


Distinguished Persons during the Second Em By the late Nassa 
W. Senior. Edited by his Daughter, M. C. M. Seaeeow. vols. 8v0, 30s. . 


Among other persons whose Conversations are recorded in these volumes are :— 

King ; the Duc de eam omer Lord Cowley; Counts Arrivabene, Corcelle, 

— == y, —— bert 1 paee and Chrzanowski ; 

Chevalier, Victor C De Witt, Duel ‘slonx, Dume uk Dever 
de Hauranne, Léon 


tel, ux, Dumon, Dussard, Duver- 
her, Frére Orbau, Grimblot, Guizot, Lafitte, Labaume, 


martine, Lanjuinais, Mallac, Manin, Mérimée, Mignet, Jules Mohl, Montaneclli, 
Nettement, Odihion Berne Quételet, Rémusat, Rogier, Rivet, teaaes Son, 
— Trouve Chauvel, Villemain, Wolowski; Mesdames Circourt, Cornu. Ristori, 


MEMOIRS of Lady CHATTERTON ; with some Passages 
from Her Diary. By E. Henrace DeninG. 1 vol., 8vo, 15a 


Mr. Dering may be congratulated on ha furnished a graceful epilogue to th 
story of an interesting life." —-Athenoum. = 


A LEGACY: Being the Life and Remains of Joun Martty, 
Schoolmaster and Poet. Written and Edited by the Author of “ John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” 2 vols., with Portrait, 21s. 


“ A beautiful and pathetic story, one worth reading.”’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


The NEW and POPULAR NOVELS. 


CALEB BOOTH’S CLERK. By Mrs. G. Linnaus Banks, 
Author of “‘ The Manchester Man,” &c. 3 vols. 


MARGERY TRAVERS. By Miss Bewicxr. 8 vols. 


“A well and artistically told story. The characters are true to nature; the 
dialogue is fresh and lively.’’—Court Journal. 


BROTHER GABRIEL. By M. Bernam-Epwarps, 
Author of “ Kitty,” “ Bridget,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A remarkable novel, worthy of Miss Edwards’ reputation.” —Sunday Times. 
* Replete with the deepest interest. The characters are life-like,””—Court Journal. 


BOTH in the WRONG. By Mrs. J.K. Srenper. 38 vols. 


** The tone of this novel is pleasant and h , and itis written with care. In 
Mrs. Elmore the author has fave a beautiful and noble character.’’—Pall Mall Gaz. 


The HAZARD of the DIE. By Mrs. Atrrep W. Hunt, 
Author of “‘Thornicroft’s Model,” &c. 3 vols, 
* An exceptionally delightful novel.”"—Ezaminer, 


THE PRIMROSE PATH. By Mrs. Oxrenant, Author 
of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &e. 3 vols. [Just ready. 





AUTOTYPE PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 
HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book 


Illustrations by the Autotype and Sawyer’s Collotype Processes, employed 
by the Trustees of the British come. Smead Numismatical, Royal 
eographical, and other Learned Societies. 


Fac-similes of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, and 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c., &e. 


For Terms and Specimens, apply to the ManaceEn. 


AUTOTYPE supersedes the old methods of Photographic Printing by processes 
which, preserving all the beauty of Silver Prints, are free from the fatal defect of 
‘ading. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
36, RATHBONE PLACE, 


Displays a splendid collection of copies of the Great Masters from the Art Galleries 
of Europe. 


REPRODUCTIONS of TURNER'S LIBER STUDIORUM. 
The WORKS of SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, and 
EXAMPLES of the ART of Pornrer, Wann, Corr, Cave Taoxas, Foro 


Mapox-Brown, SHietps, Rownotuam, Harpy, D. G. RossFtil, Beavis, 
Leumann, Moreav, Trarer, Gonzaues, Hue, Sxianac, &e., &C., 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 36, RATHBONE-PLACE, 
The Works—EALING DENE, MIDDLESEX. 
General Manager, W.S. Binp. Director of Works, J. K. Sawrer, 
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WM. H. ALLEN AND GO’S NEW AND FORTH- 
~—— GOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


—_—o—— 








THIRTEEN YEARS AMONG THE WILD BEASTS OF 
India; their Haunts and Habits, from Personal Observation ; with an 
Account of the Modes of Capturing and Taming Elephants. By G. P. 
SanpeERsoN, Officer in Charge of the Government Elephant-catching Esta- 
an in Mysore. With 21 full-page Illustrations and 3 Maps. Small 
4to, 25s. 


A HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. Vol. L. 


Commencing from the close of the Second Volume of Sir John Kaye’s 
** History of the Sepoy War.”’ By Colonel G. B. Mauuirsoy, C.S.1., Author of 
‘* Historical Account of the Native States of India.’’ 8vo, 20s. 


FINAL FRENCH STRUGGLES in INDIA and on the 
INDIAN SEAS. Including an account of the capture of the Isle of France 
and Bourbon, and sketches of the most eminent foreign adventurers in India 
up to the period of that capture. 

WITH AN APPENDIX. 
Containing an account of the Expedition from India to Egypt in 1801. By 
Colonel G. B. Matzixeson, C.8.1. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


COMMENTARIES on the PUNJAB CAMPAIGN, 1848-49. 


Including some ‘additions to the History of the Second Sikh War, from 
original sources. By Captain J. H. Lacrence-Arcuer, Author of ‘‘ The 
Orders of Chivalry.”” Crown 8vo, with plans, 8s. 


The POETICAL WORKS of JOHN MILTON. Edited, 


with notes, explanatory and philological, by Joun Brapsnaw, M.A., LL.D., 
enior Moderator, Trin. Coll., Dublin ; Inspector of Schools, and Fellow of 
the University, Madras. In 2 vols, post 8vo., 12s. 6d., 


The PERSIAN MANUAL; a POCKET COMPANION. 


Part 1.—A CONCISE GRAMMAR of the LANGUAGE, with Exercises and 
‘ selection of Useful Phrases, Dialogues, and Subjects for Translation into 

ersian. 

Part 2.— A VOCABULARY of USEFUL WORDS, ENGLISH and 
PERSIAN. By Captain H. Witprerrorce CLrarke, Royal Engineers, Feap. 


7s. 6d. 


NATURAL HISTORY, SPORT, and TRAVEL. By Epwarp 


Locxwoop, Bengal Civil Service, late Magistrate of Monglyr. Crown 8vo., 
with numerous Illustrations, 10s. 6d. [ Nearly ready. 


The REGIMENTS of the BRITISH ARMY, chronologi- 
ay arranged, showing their History, Services, Uniform, &c. By Captain 
R. Trimen, late 35th Regiment. [Shortly. 

WATER: Its Physical Properties, Source, Distribution over 


the Earth and Uses for Engineering and Sanitary Purposes. By Professor 
D. T. Ansted, . [In the press, 





London : WM. H. ALLEN and Co., 13, Waterloo-place. 


\ N ORKS ON EYE DISEASES, 
2s, 6d. each, 





Tilustrations. 


THE CURE OF CATARACT, and OTHER EYE 


AFFECTIONS. 
ON IMPAIRMENT AND LOSS OF VISION FROM 
SPINAL CONCUSSION OR SHOCK, 


By JABEZ HOGG, 


Consulting Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Opthalmic Hospital, &c. 





London : BAILLIERE and CO., 20, KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. 





New Novel by the Author of ‘‘ Fair to See.” 





This day is published, 


SINS iS: SPECIN DD. 


By Lrevr.-Conr. L. W. M. LOCKHART 
3 Vols., post octavo, 11. 5s, 6d, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 


P DBO eee ee ae a a 
No. 5, PRICE 64., 


Contains— 
THE PICCADILLY LECTURES ON MORALS AND MANNERS, 
BREAKFAST YARNS, 
STORY OF CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE. 
ISABEL SELPERTON, BY THE EARL OF DESART, 
THE GOLDEN CALF, 
SOCIETY GOSSIP, RACING NOTES, &c, 








E. J. FRANCIS and Co., Wine Office Court, E.C,; and at all Newsagents and 


Bookstalls, 




















Now publishing, crown 8vo, each 2s, 6d. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 





These short books are addressed to the general public, with a view both to 

and satisfying an interest in literature and its great topics in the minds of those who 
have to run as they read. An immense class is growing up, and must every year 
increase, whose education will have made them alive to the importance of the 
masters of our literature, and capable of intelligent curiosity as to their perform. 
ances. The Series is intended to give the means of nourishing this curiosity to an 
extent that shall be copious enough to be profitable for knowledge and life, and yet 
‘be brief enough to serve those whose leisure is scanty. 





The following are arranged for :— 





SPENSER........... scssochiiootiel sesseseseseceees, LHE DeEaw OF St. Pavt’s, 
BEEN tercsssccteers sssssesssseesesssesevscsseeece =F ROFESSOR HUXLEY. 
BUNYAN .......... EE ee, 
JOHNSON  .....:.css000 sevsssesstseereescersseeses IUESLIE STEPHEN, [This day, 
II ic cvicncincctbschitgiatihcivagi woe WItttam Brace. 
DICKENS. ......csccseseeeseeeee times LT. HuaHes,Q.C, 
RRO | hikecssiceessuse sbsdboqecions seosseeee, MARE Pattison, o 
WORDSWORTH ......... sesscesseesseseosesvee, GOLDWIN SMITH, 
BIT Cis ins- cnn ciits degebhaiga sesssseeeee JOHN MORLEY, =~ 
BUTRIEB cccccvsvcccccsiscctcesees seceveeeeeseeseesees LE-RINCIPAL SHAIRP. 
BOTT. 005 .ccssccccseseccccsscteses tesssseseeeeee Be H. Horton, [Nearly ready. 
AEE “ecacivceccivcsene sencocccsseseoecsseens De ike SRNONOEG 
GIBBON. ........:ccccssserscssocsrsensessessssreeeee Je C. Montson. [Nearly ready. 
WIG ivcisescccccccorsseteseons jsmegbvboakie wee PROFESSOR NICHOL, 
DEFOE ...... seenives seiindanesensenin cietbieited . W. Mito, 

Others will follow, 


The OLD CHURCH: WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH 


IT? By Tuomas Hvueues, Q.C., Author of “Tom Brown’s School Days,” 
&e. Crown 8vo, 6s, [Neat week. 


PROFESSOR FAWCETT’S FREE TRADE and PRO- 


TECTION. An Inquiry into the Causes which have retarded the General 
Adoption of Free Trade since its Introduction into England, 8vo,7s. 6d. 
[This day. 


OREGON: THERE and BACK in 1877, By Wats 


Nasu. Crown 8vo, with Dlustrations and Map. 7s, 6d. 


A CENTURY of EMBLEMS. By G. S. Cauvrtey, 
Vicar of Nettleden. With Illustrations by Lady Marion Autrorp, Rear: 
Admiral Lord W. Compton, the Ven. Lord A. Compton, R. Barnes, J. D, 


Cooper, and the Aurnor. Post 4to, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 
LThis day. 


VIRGIN SOIL. By Tourgenief. Translated by Asnron 


W.Dmrr, Crown Ss, 10s. 6d, [This day. 


With upwards of 350 Illustrations. 
PARIS: Its PARKS and GARDENS. Considered 
in Relation to the Wants of other Cities and of Public and Private Gardens 
By W. Rosinson, F.L.S. Second Edition, revised, Svo, 25s. 


The Times says: “ For a long time we have not read a more interesting an¢ 
instructive book than this,’’— 


SECOND VOLUME, FROM THE FALL OF KARS TO THE 
CONCLUSION OF PEACE. 


The “DAILY NEWS” CORRESPONDENCE of the 


WAR between RUSSIA and TURKEY. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


METALS and their CHIEF INDUSTRIAL APPLI- 
CATIONS. By C. Atprr Wriaut, D.Sc., &c., Lecturer on Chemistry in Sth 
Mary’s Hospital Medical School. Extra feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. [This day. © 


> ee eats 


LIGHT: a Series of Simple, Entertaining, and 
Inexpensive Experiments in the Phenomena of Light, for the Use of &tudents 
ofevery Age. By A. M. Mayrrand C. Baryarp, Crown 8yo, with numerous 
Tlustrations, 2s, 6d, ‘* Nature Series.” [This day. 





MACMILLAN and Co., London. 
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